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This is the 
Edison 


Alkaline 


Cell EDISON 


ALKALINE 
STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


—effect important savings in haul- 
age due to their light weight. 
(On standard 30 volt 300 am- 
pere hour equipment, Edison 
batteries save 2000 pounds per 
car). 


See and examine 
it for yourself 


| 
1 More than 100 Railroads 
use Edison Alkaline Bat- 


teries for railway train 
lighting or railway sig- 


| naling or both. Their ex- 
perience has proved that 
a battery having a sturdy 
steel structure and an al- 
kaline solution is prefer- 
able to a battery con- 
structed of less rugged 
materials. The Edison 
is the only storage bat- 
tery having any iron or 
steel in its construction. 


—eliminate costly repair bills. 


—reduce cost of handling at ter- 


minals. 
Wri r i 
ite fo —save time. i 
lf 
—save labor. | 


—save money. 


See 
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Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office, Orange, New Jersey 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle New Orleans 
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L. C. CHASE & CO. 


CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


San 80 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 821 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg.. DETROIT. 



















THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


VAPOR 
GOLD 
SYSTEMS 


COMBINATION 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION 













Gold’s 


Is YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems. 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 
















Trunking and Capping 
Car Siding and Roofing 
Ties and Cross Arms 
Inquiries Solicited 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
New Orleans La. 





DICKINSON DEVICES 





Cast Iron paeshe Jacks 
Light 


ire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
"Ventilators All M All Materials 


Iron Chimneys 
Cast ay Buildings 
Telephone Booths 





PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 

















SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS | 


SARCO No. 6 Wate SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
ae SARTAC- ewe 


SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO R, §S. A. Seseltcations 
SARCO Refrige SARCO Roof Cement 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
Qe SARCO PETROLEUM FRODUCTS COMPANY <Q 
Formerly STANDARD ASPHALT AND RUBBER CO., and 
THE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
CHICAGO 


Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
Send for Catalcgue 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO. 
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San Francisco 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. 
Los Angeles 


OR elevators, dredges, 
lumbering, mining, oil- 


well drilling, suspension — 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 


Portland Seattle 














of Signals 
Is Obtained 
By Using 
Cab Signals 


Write for our booklet 











Better Observance 


As developed in connec- 
tion with the Simmen 
System, cab signals are 
practical, reliable, low in 
first cost and maintenance 
cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Simmen Automatic 


Railway Signal Co. 


1575 Niagara Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The letter on another page signed by A Draftsman was 
not inspired by the article on Mechanical Department En- 


: gineering, by C. A. Seley, which was 
Mechanical published in the Railway Age Gazette 
Engineering of March 30, page 691; it was in our 

Cie hands before the receipt of Mr. Seley’s 
saree article. While it approaches the prob- 
lem of mechanical designing and drawing room efficiency 


in a very different way from Mr. Seley, it indicates in no 
uncertain manner the need of real executive ability on the 
part of the mechanical engineer. Of what real service can 
the mechanical engineering department be if it lags behind 
the rest of the organization when it should be the leader? 
True, on many roads it has been considered a necessary evil 
and has been given little more in the-way of support than 
was absolutely necessary to keep it ahead of the emergency 
work: and yet is not the mechanical engineer to blame for 
this condition? Who else is in a better position to study 
and realize the possibilities of this department and stir the 
Management up to give it proper support? An attempt to 
educate the management might indeed awaken some of our 
mechanical engineers to a greater appreciation of their re- 
sponsibilities and thus prove of mutual benefit. Few roads 
have furnished their mechanical engineer’s offices either with 
a sufficient staff of properly trained assistants or with such 
office and other facilities as to enable them carefully to 
analyze conditions, present and prospective, and plan ac- 


cordingly. And yet what other field offers greater returns 
for a comparatively small expenditure? 


The fact that the new general managers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio, both of whose ap- 
pointments were announced last week, 


Engineers are engineers by training and experi- 

as General ence, excited no unusual interest, be- 
cause the selection of engineers for 

Managers ° 


operating and executive positions on 
these two roads has been rather the rule than the exception. 
There are many railroads in this country, however, on which 
the appointment of a chief engineer to the position of general 
manager would be a marked innovation. This is unfortu- 


nate, not so much because engineers possess qualities which 
make them peculiarly adapted for the important railway 
operating or executive positions, as because it indicates that 
most railway manageménts tacitly ‘take the view that men 
without engineering training are more fitted for such posi- 
tions. Strong men are developed in the mechanical, engi- 
neering and other departments as well as the transportation: 

and the strong men in all departments should be considered 
as in line for promotion to the higher operating and executive 
positions. The best results cannot be secured so long as ad- 
vancement to executive positions is closed to men in any 
department. It is only by affording opportunities for unlim- 
ited advancement that the strongest and most ambitious men 
in all departments of the service can be retained in the serv- 
ice. Such a policy insures a high grade personnel for each 
department that will make for maximum efficiency and also 
provides and develops the best possible timber for the posi- 
tions of general manager, vice president and president. 


On April 1 the first regular through passenger train was run 
from Boston, via the Hell Gate bridge and the Pennsylvania 


tunnels under the East and North 

New York rivers, to Washington. Much has been 
a Way made in the New York daily papers 
Station of the fact that New York is now for 


the first time in its history a way 
station between New England and the South. This is a 
picturesque way of looking at the completion of the $100,- 
000,000 New York Connecting Railroad, with its Hell Gate 
bridge and with its comparatively few miles of track on 
Lond Island. ‘There is another way of looking at it, how- 
ever, which ought to receive more than a passing thought. 
From a purely business point of view, an expenditure by 
a corporation for additions or betterments can only be justi- 
fied if a fair interest return will be earned on the cost. 
There is another justification for expenditures either by in- 
dividuals or by corporations, and that is, that such ex- 
penditure is an act of good citizenship, which, while it will 
not earn a fair money return on its cost, will be a contri- 
bution toward the common welfare and toward progress. It 
would appear that the justification for the expenditure by 
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the Pennsylvania on the New York Connecting must come 
under the second heading. It is certain that the net earn- 
ings from passenger business over the Hell Gate bridge 
will never pay but a fraction of the interest charges on its 
cost. The Pennsylvania, it is true, builds for 50 years in 
the future. Freight business from the South to New Eng- 
land has increased immensely in the last few years and the 
Hell Gate bridge will make a considerable saving in the 
handling of this business from New Jersey around New 
York; but the freight rates on this business are not high 
Although the ferry haul is very much shortened for freight 
there will still be the additional expense of ferriage. ‘There 
would have to be an enormous increase in the volume of 
freight exchanged between the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Pennsylvania at New York city to make 
the difference in cost between the method of interchange 
used heretofore and the interchange via the Hell Gate bridge 
to yield anything approaching a fair return on an investment 
of $100,000,000, and even if such an increase were to take 
place during the next 50 years, the fact that during this 
time an inadequate return will be earned on the investment 
is sufficient reason for saying that the construction of the 
Hell Gate bridge is not a money paying investment; neither 
was the Pennsylvania forced into these expenditures by the 
pressure of public opinion. The undertaking is an example 
of good and useful citizenship on the part of one of the 
greatest of American railroad corporations. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO RAILWAY 
EXPENSES 


HE public, and especially the shipping public, is mani- 
festing surprise at the application of the railways for 
a 15 per cent increase in freight rates. Such an increase, it 
is pointed out, would amount to over $300,000,000 a year. 
The railways in the last fiscal year had the largest gross and 
net earnings in their history. Why, it is being asked, while 
they are still handling a record-breaking business, are they 
coming in and asking for advances in rates? It is true, 
shippers are disposed to say, Congress passed and the Su- 
preme Court upheld the Adamson act, giving the train serv- 
ice employees an increase of $60,000,000 a year in wages, 
but this is not sufficient to justify an advance in rates which 
in the aggregate would be five times as great as the expense 
it is estimated will be caused by the Adamson law. 

It is perfectly natural that the public, and especially the 
shipping public, should reason in this way. The reason 
why it is natural is that the public does not realize, and that 
railway managers themselves only recently have begun fully 
to realize, the magnitude of the increases in operating ex- 
penses and taxes which the railways suddenly have had 
thrown upon them. Various figures regarding these increases 
have been published, but they hardly get into print before 
they become out of date because of further increases. Prac- 
tically none of these increases occurred before July, 1915; 
in fact, prior to that date the reductions in prices were as 
numerous as the increases. The big increases in prices be- 
gan in the last half of the calendar year 1915, but they did 
not get into full swing until the first half of the calendar 
year 1916. As railways always carry in their storehouses a 
large amount of materials and supplies which are charged 
out in succeeding months at the prices which were actually 
paid for them, and as most equipment ordered late in 1915 
and early in 1916 was not delivered until the latter part of 
1916, these increases were not seriously felt in operating ex- 
penses until within comparatively recent months. Recently, 
however, they, together with the advances in wages, have 
begun to be felt to such an extent that in spite of continued 
increases in gross earnings, reductions in net earnings have 
begun to be shown. Meantime, taxes have continued to in- 
crease, with the result that net operating income has begun 
rapidly to decline. 
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The public naturally desires to know what have been some 
of these increases in expenses and to what extent, if present 
prices are maintained, they will affect operating expenses. 
It is impossible as yet to give detailed figures, but it is pos- 
sible to give some estimates which are based on actual avail- 
able facts. The following are some estimates as to the ex- 
tent to which eight items entering into railway expenses will 
be increased for the railways as a whole annually by ad- 
vances in wages and prices which already have taken place 
over wages and prices which actually entered into the operat- 
ing expenses of the railways during most of the fiscal year 
ended on June 30, 1916. 

Rs -GECVTER GUROURTOO “WOGER «6 ook cceiciweeecescaascereres $60,000,000 
Other cmployees’ wages 40,000,000 
Fuel (increase in price, 80 cents a ton) 100,000,000 
Taxes (increase, 15 per cent) 22,000,000 
Rail (3,000,000 tons, increase in price per ton $10) 30,000,000 
Locomotives (3,500, at increase in price of 90 per cent) 72,000,000 


Passenger cars (3,000. at increase in price of 50 per cent).... 18,000,000 


Freight cars (175,000, at increase in price of 50 per cent).... 105,000,000 


Total increase in these eight items $447.000,000 


Most of these estimates seem conservative. For example, 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
indicated that the eastern roads will have to pay $1 a ton 
more for coal this year than they did last year, and that if 
they do the increase in the fuel expense of seven roads will 
be $37,000,000. On this basis the increase in the fuel ex- 
pense of the railways of the United States would be con- 
siderably greater than $100,000,000. As to the figures regard- 
ing increased cost of equipment, they are based, first, upon 
past experience as to the number of locomotives and cars 
annually ordered by the railways of the United States, and, 
second, upon figures as to actual increases in the prices of 
locomotives and cars which already have occurred. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these figures relate to 
only a small part of the total number of items entering into 
operating expenses, and that large increases ranging from 
25 to 200 per cent have occurred in practically all such 
items. ‘Therefore, even though some of these rough and ap- 
proximate figures be too large, it is not improbable that on 
the basis of present wages, prices and taxes the railroads of 
the United States are incurring in expenses and taxes ex- 
ceeding those of the fiscal year 1916 at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 a year. Whether present high prices will be long 
maintained nobody can say. The only thing certain about 
them is that at present the railways must pay them. They 
may not be long maintained; but on the other hand, they 
may be increased. 

What are the shippers and the regulating authorities go- 
ing to do in the face of such conditions? The demand will 
doubtless be made that no considerable increases in rates be 
allowed until after full and prolonged hearings. Well, the 
railways were not given full and prolonged hearings before 
Congress voted a $60,000,000 a year increase in the wages 
of train employees. There have been no suspensions of the 
increases in the prices they have to pay, pending investiga- 
tion of their reasonableness. They are the only concerns in 
the country of which it can be said that they are at present 
receiving less for what they sell and paying more for what 
they buy than they ever did before. 

In the circumstances it does seem that both on equitable 
considerations and on sound business principles the deter- 
mination of the question of advances in rates should be made 
as soon as practicable. In an industry in which business 
is done on so narrow a margin of profit as in the railway 
industry it is quite possible for extreme changes in the vol- 
ume of business or in operating expenses quickly to turn 
great seeming prosperity into great adversity. This has oc- 
curred in the railway business twice within the last ten 
years. There is serious danger that unless the rate advance 
question is handled more expeditiously than it was in 1910- 
11 and again in 1914-15, the same thing will occur again. 
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SOME DEFECTS OF RAILWAY ORGANIZATION 


" most wasteful form of economy practiced on a large 

part of the railways of the United States is that of not 
providing enough officers. The next most wasteful economy 
practiced, perhaps, is that of paying a large part of the offi- 
cers, and especially those in the lower ranks, less than they 
ought to be paid. If boards of directors and executive offi- 
cers would give more consideration to how small a part of 
total earnings and operating expenses the aggregate salaries 
paid to officers as a whole are, and to how much money can 
be wasted on railways from want of efficient supervision of 
the work of employees and of the use of equipment, material 
and supplies, the economy and efficiency with which our rail- 
ways are operated would be substantially increased. The 
wonder is, in view of the way in which most roads are under- 
officered, that they are operated with the economy and effi- 
ciency they are; and it is probable that unless radical 
‘changes are made in present methods it will be only a matter 
of time until efficiency will be seriously undermined. 

The railway is a kind of factory, its business being to 
make transportation. It differs from all other kinds of fac- 
tories, however, in being only the width of a right of way 
and anywhere from a few miles to 12,000 miles long. Be- 
cause of its peculiar characteristics the employees of a rail- 
way, instead of being gathered together within a compara- 
tively small space, as is the case with the employees of a 
factory, are widely scattered. ‘Therefore, the difficulty of 
supervising the work of a hundred employees on a railway is 
greater than that of supervising the work of a hundred em- 
ployees in a factory. In spite of this, however, there is less 
official supervision of the work of the employees of railways 
than there is of the work of the employees of factories. 

In 1915 the Interstate Commerce Commission changed its 
method of reporting the number and compensation of the 
different classes of railway officers and employees. ‘There- 
fore, it is necessary to use statistics for earlier years to get 
comparative data regarding these matters. In 1914, the last 
year for which satisfactory data compiled in the old way are 
available, the total salaries paid to railway officers were 
$44,400,000. ‘This amount was only 3.2 per cent of the 
total compensation paid to all officers and employees, only 
2 per cent of total operating expenses, and only 11% per cent 
of total earnings. ‘The number of employees to each officer 
was 111. These statistics show an improvement over those 
for 1904, when the salaries of officers were 3.1 per cent of the 
compensation of all officers and employees, 1.8 per cent of 
operating expenses and 1.3 per cent of earnings and when 
there were 123 employees to each officer. But the increase 
in supervision on most roads has been nowhere near enough 
to secure the greatest practicable efficiency and safety in oper- 
ation. The fact is, that on most roads the higher officers are 
working themselves to the limit of human endurance, doing 
not only things which they ought to be doing, but also a great 
many things which they ought to be delegating to members 
of their staffs, if only their staffs were large enough. For 
example, take the handling of matters growing out of the 
public relations of the railways. Prior to ten years ago 
railway managements did not have to trouble themselves 
much about matters of this kind. Now such matters have 
become so numerous and important that the higher execu- 
tive officers, and especially the presidents, are devoting a large 
part of their time to them. ‘There ought to be created on 
every large railway system a department of public relations, 
which should be given general charge of all such matters, and 
should have a vice-president at its head. Public relations 
would then be better handled and at the same time the presi- 
dents and the heads of the operating, traffic, financial and 
other existing departments would be relieved of a lot of work 
and thereby enabled to do better the work which they retained. 

Again, a very large part of the vice-presidents in charge 
of operation are conducting investigations, holding confer- 

ences and performing other duties which ought to be dele- 
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gated to staff specialists. In most cases the main reason 
why they are not delegated to staff specialists is that there are 
very few vice-presidents in charge of operation who are pro- 
vided with as many staff assistants as they ought to have; 
although in many cases the real trouble is that the vice- 
presidents persist in performing duties which they could and 
should assign to others. One of the greatest shortcomings of 
most of our railway organizations is that they largely ignore 
the important distinction between a line officer and a staff 
officer. In consequence, it is very common for line officers to 
be trying to perform duties which should be performed by 
staff officers, with the result that the functions of neither line 
nor staff are satisfactorily performed, or that the officer who 
tries to perform both kinds of duties breaks down. 

One of the most universal of the indefensible practices of 
our railway managements is that of underpaying officers in 
the lower ranks. It is not only not uncommon, but is very 
common, for road foremen of engines, trainmasters, road- 
masters, and even master mechanics, division engineers and 
division superintendents, to be paid less than many employees 
in train service. ‘The result is that in numerous cases it is 
found impracticable to get promising men in the train service 
to accept promotion to official positions because of the reduc- 
tion in income, accompanied by greater responsibility and 
lessened security of employment which the change will in- 
volve. A point of perhaps even more importance is that an 
officer who is known to be receiving less compensation than 
the men whose work he is directing is almost certain to be 
unable to command the respect, obedience and support from 
the men that is necessary to getting the best service from 
them. It is false economy as well as unjust for the man- 
agement of the railways to continue to pay the officers of the 
lower ranks relatively so much less, and in many cases abso- 
lutely so much less, than*some classes of employees. Since 
the salaries paid to all officers aggregate only 2 per cent of 
total operating expenses, it is evident that divisional officers 
and those of lower rank could have their salaries reasonably 
increased without causing more than a relatively small in- 
crease of expenses; and, indeed, it is probable that because 
of the better class of men and the more efficient service which 
would be secured in minor official positions the result as a 
whole would be a reduction rather than an increase of oper- 
ating expenses. 

Every change which occurs in the relations between the 
railways and the public and the governments, on the one 
hand, and between them and their employees, on the other 
hand, makes it more necessary that every railway organiza- 
tion shall be composed of men of the highest type that can be 
secured and that they shall be given every possible opportu- 
nity and inducement to render the best service of which they 
are capable to the companies. ‘They are not given this oppor- 
tunity and inducement under a policy which drives important 
line officers to handle matters which should be handled by 
subordinate line officers, or by staff officers, and which does 
not make employment in the lower official ranks attractive 
to the best men who are available for such employment. 


NEW BOOKS 


List of Publications Pertaining to Government Ownership of Railways. 
Published by the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C 


100 pages, 6 in. by 9 in., bound in paper. 


This is the fourth revised edition of Bulletin No. 62, origi- 
nally issued by the Bureau of Railway Economies in 1913 as 
a bibliography of the material on the subject of government 
ownership. In the preparation of this bibliography every 
effort has been made to include references to all the available 
literature on the subject—good, bad and indifferent—for and 
against government ownership, although no attempt has been 
made to include references to the larger subject of the rela- 
tions of railways to the state or to books and articles that 
are merely descriptive of state railroads. The bibliography 
is classified bv countries and by states in the United States. 
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DRAWING ROOM MUST PRODUCE RESULTS 


MINNESOTA. 
To THE Eprror or THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The drawing room is a department of some importance 
in a manufacturing concern; it is looked on with respect, and 
considered a place where accurate information can be obtained 
when desired. Why should a railway drawing room not be 
the same? Not all railway drawing rooms are alike, and 
some, no doubt, fulfil their mission, but there are more 
that do not. 

Lack of “pep” on the part of someone is too frequently the 
cause. The mechanical engineer or the chief draftsman 
may not be of the proper caliber; they may lack energy. If 
they are deficient in that essential characteristic not much can 
be expected of their departments. Energy is necessary though 
one need not be a “slave driver.” Most draftsmen are 
progressive; they wish to accomplish something, to make a 
good job of each thing assigned to them, and to advance, 
not only in salary but in their work and in experience. If 
someone higher up prevents, they cannot give the company 
the best that is in them. This condition in the drawing 
room makes it easy to lose the respect of the shops, and once 
lost, it is restored with difficulty. 

The shop and drawing room should be closely related; if 
they are not results will surely be lacking. Not infrequently 
it is the drawing room that is to blame. The shop requests 
prints of information, but it gets them when the drawing room 
is good and ready. In the meantime the shop has worked 
out its own salvation and when the prints or information 
arrive the engine has gone. Drawing rooms are too frequent- 
ly inclined to take their own time and let the shop wait. 
Again, when the shop gets:the prints desired, more than 
likely a number of important dimensions are given “‘to suit,” 
—something a manufacturer will tolerate only rarely—and in 
unimportant places. But one result can follow:—The breach 
between shop and drawing room becomes greater until the 
shop finally concludes the drawing room is a department on 
which no dependence can be placed. 

All this time the men in the drawing room have not done 
what they could; they have not turned out the work of which 
they were capable, nor have they hurried themselves. What 
result can be accomplished by this all too frequent attitude, 
other than sliding easily along from one day to the next, can 
hardly be imagined; yet too frequently it is the very attitude 
that obtains and in some cases with knowledge, if not the 
consent, of the mechanical engineer. Such conditions not 
only do not appeal to good draftsmen but cause them to be 
dissatisfied. Not all draftsmen are “boomers,” though it 
must be admitted some are. ‘To get them to stay is to the 
advantage of the company as well as the men themselves, 
and when a man does leave he usually has a reason for do- 
ing so. 

The management expects the shop to deliver an engine on 
a certain day and in perfect condition. Why should not the 
same be expected of the drawing room? Put a drawing 
room on an efficiency basis and make it produce results. 
Otherwise a railroad is wasting what it pays to keep the 
drawing room running. If the results are not forthcoming 
it is time to start something; results can be obtained. 

While it is true a railroad drawing room operates under 
somewhat less favorable conditions than that of a manufac- 
turing concern, yet this does not excuse it for not getting re- 
sults. Efficiency should. be expected there as well as any- 
where else. In making a change don’t begin with the office 
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boy, but begin at the other end. The mechanical engineer 
may be the cause of the trouble; it may be his brakes that 
are dragging, or possibly the chief draftsman, or even both. 
Consider the personnel of the department from the top down 
and weed out the unfit just as is done in the shop or round- 
house. Make “efficiency” the watchword and keep things 
moving. Let every man know he is constantly on trial, and 
that an outsider will be taken for the place ahead of him 
if he is not capable of filling it. When anything is don 
it should be done thoroughly and gone into from the very 
bottom. ‘The mechanical engineer, chief draftsman, and the 
draftsman who did the work should all be held responsible; 
shiftlessness should be tolerated no more than anywhere else. 
When the shops request prints, or information, it should 
be obligatory that it go by return mail, or an explanation 
why it had not; no more “let them wait” attitudes should be¢ 
tolerated. Let the men know that the worthy will be promoted 
when opportunity offers, others will not; no greater mistake 
can be made than promoting on a strict seniority basis. Whilk 
it is true seniority should have some weight—capability is 
worth a hundred times more. With the application of a lit 
tle of the foregoing many a railroad drawing room could be 
made .a valuable asset to the mechanical department wher: 
now it is considered a necessary evil and of very little actual 
use. A. DRAFTSMAN. 


THE MOUNT UNION COLLISION 


Ottumwa, Iow 
To THE Epriror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

We must all regret a serious collision which is accom 
panied by loss of life such as the one at Mount Union, 
described in the Railway Age Gazette of March 9, but if we 
are ever going to make any progress in transportation in 
this country we must take advantage of the lessons we learn 
by experience. 

This collision is but another example, of which there have 
been a number in the past ten years, illustrating what may 
be expected to happen any time a train stops a short distance 
beyond an automatic block signal on any railroad where 
the engineers are taught to disregard a caution signal. 

If signals were made to mean “Stop,” “Caution,” and 
“Proceed,” as the case may be, and nothing else, and en- 
gineers were taught to obey immediately each signal as they 
came to it, such accidents as that at Mount Union would 
be eliminated. As a matter of fact, while we may imagine 
that signals mean a great variety of other things, when the 
circumstances are thoroughly analyzed it will be found that 
all it is possible for them to mean is “Stop,” or “Caution,” 
or “Proceed.” No signal can mean anything about some 
signal in advance and if engineers are taught to believe that 
a caution signal need not be observed now, but at some fu- 
ture time in the discretion of the engineers or at some future 
time or place relative to some other point in advance, 
continuation of just such accidents as this may be ex 
pected. 

Anyone that is interested can find plenty of examples 
recorded in your publication in the last ten years. 

It is said that Engineer Cook, at Mount Union, was of 
the opinion that the signal was clear, instead of caution; but 
this only emphasizes the point which I desire to bring out, 
namely, that if engineers are taught to read and observe each 
signal as they come to it, and observe it then and not some 
later time; and if they are also taught that these signals mean 
stop, caution, and proceed, which is all they can ever mean, 
then they will acquire habit in action which will tend towards 
safety. 

The common rule, that the distant signal need not be ob- 
served immediately, but only at some future point, and only 
provided it is necessar’- is an invitation to disregard the cau- 
tion signal, because i':e engineer finds by experience that many 
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times the message of the signal (‘‘next signal is at stop”), is 
not true. 

In a perfectly natural way, therefore, the engineman is 
taught to disregard these caution signals and float past them 
expecting in the majority of cases to find no necessity for re- 
ducing speed; and thus, in a perfectly natural way, is brought 
about a state of mind that will produce an accident like the 
one at Mount Union. Whether Cook was or was not as posi- 
tive as is stated, the fireman’s action would have caused him 
to take immediate steps to bring his train under control if he 
had been taught to look upon caution signals in their true 
character and observe them properly. If the brakeman and 
the fireman had called his attention to the fact that the signal 
was at caution, and he had been taught to observe caution 
signals, he would have taken some action, immediately, to- 
ward slowing down his train, and thus be on the safe side. 
His own opinion of the position of this signal would not have 
permitted him to go ahead, as he did in this particular case, 
without making any effort to slow up the train. 

L. R. CLAUSEN. 


TRUCK RESISTANCE ON CURVES 
WINNIPEG, 
To THE EpITor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the letter from 
Lewis E. Moore, published on page 300 of the issue of Feb- 
ruary 23, in which he advanced a theory as to why a train 
would pull harder around a curve with the loaded cars behind 
the empties. I do not propose to enter into any controversy 
regarding the original question, as this is a matter that can 
be decided by the use of a dynamometer car and is not one 
that it is necessary to prove by theory. The reason that I 
am writing this letter is to call attention to the lack of knowl- 
edge of the construction of railway equipment and the effect 
it has on curve resistance possessed by so many writers who 
attempt to explain the different phases of curve resistance. 
Mr. Moore has evidently overlooked the details of construc- 
tion of railway car wheels and car trucks and their action on 
the track or he would not have made the statement he makes 
when speaking of the effect of centrifugal force, where he 
says, “Unless, therefore, the speed is great enough to cause 
the cars to run against the outer rail of the curve.” From 
this statement and from the conclusion drawn by Mr. Moore 
from his analysis of the problem I take it for granted that 
he does not know that at least the leading wheel of every 
truck of a railway car runs against the outer rail of a curve 
regardless of the elevation of the track or of the speed of 
trains. If Mr. Moore’s theory held good, it would be the 
inside rail of the curve that would be worn out rapidly and 
not the outside rail as is the rule in actual practice. The 
reason why the leading wheel of the truck, at least, runs 
against the outside rail, is the fact that both wheels are 
rigidly attached to the axle, and further, that they are both 
of the same diameter for all practical purposes; the coning 
and the play between the gage of the wheels and the gage of 
the track not being sufficient to overcome the difference in 
the lengths of the inner and outer rails of a curve. 

The truck on which a railway car rides, whether it be a 
four-wheel or a six-wheel truck, is attached to the body of 
the car in such a way that the latter has no control over the 
direction in which the trucks will travel; therefore, the only 
force that can be applied to make the trucks travel in a 
curve, is the force that the outer rail exerts against the flange 
of at least the leading wheel of the truck. 


Man. 


MR. MOORE’S THEORY IS AS FOLLOWS: 


A partial explanation is as follows: For the sake of simplicity assume 


train of two cars of exactly similar construction, one light and the other 
Let H be the drawbar pull required to pull the loaded car alone 
H will be 
In rounding curves the drawbar pull acts at an angle to the 
For simplicity 


loaded. 
and L be the drawbar pull required to pull the empty car alone. 
creater than L. 

angent to the curve drawn through the center of the car. 
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assume that the drawbars are pivoted at the center of the cars. This does 
not alter the essential principle involved. 

In Fig. 1 the loaded car is coupled in front of the empty car. The 
drawbar pull between the engine and the first car is H + L, and that be- 
tween the first and the second car is L. In this case we will assume the 
speed so slow that the centrifugal force is practically negligible. 

Let the angle between the drawbar and the tangent to the curve at the 


center of the car be a. The side 
railis (L + H + L) sin a, The side pressure between the second car and 
the rail is L sin a. The total pressure is the sum of those two, or 
(sL + H) sin a, and this quantity multiplied by the coefficient of friction f 
gives the drag due to the curve with this method of making up the train. 

In Fig. 2 the heavy car is coupled behind the light one. Following the 
same method of analysis the total side pressure is (;H + L) sin a, and 
this multiplied by the coefficient of friction f gives the drag due to the 
curve with this method of making up the train. 

As H is greater than L, (sH + L) is obviously greater than (sL + H), 
which proves that a train made up as shown in Fig. 1 will haul easier on 
curves than one made up as shown in Fig. 2. In other words, the side 
friction will be much greater when the empty cars are at the front of the 
train and the loaded cars at the rear. 


pressure between the first car and the 


side 


I have reproduced Figs. 1 and 2, but in order to get a 
concrete case, I have assumed the loads for the empty and 
loaded car as 20 and 60 tons respectively. We have assumed 
that the curve is a 6 deg. curve, therefore for an ordinary 
box car a would equal approximately 1 deg. 15 min., the sin 


/3.200* 


Loaded car 
(60 tons) 







4400% 
Empty car~ 





a would equal 0.022. Assuming that this curve is on a 
grade such that with the curve resistance the total resistance 
of curve and grade would be equal to a 0.5 per cent grade 
on tangent, from the formula of resistance approved by the 
American Railway Engineering Association 
R = (g + 2.2) T + 162 C, 

where R is the resistance in pounds, g is the force of grav- 
ity, 7’ the tons and C the number of cars, we get the re- 
sistance of a 20-ton car as 406 lb. for speeds between seven 
and 35 miles an hour and the resistance of a 60-ton car as 
894 lb. 

Now making a further assumption that only the leading 
wheel of the truck is wedging against the outside rail and 
that the only work required to be done to skid that set of 
wheels transversly to the track is the friction of the load 
carried by those wheels, we will require a force of 13,200 Ib. 
for a 60-ton car and a force of 4,400 lb. for a 20-ton car. 
These figures, with the others I have mentioned, I have 
added in Fig. 1 and 2. 

Mr. Moore’s mathematics are correct. The inward pull 
on account of having the loaded car behind is greater than 
when it is in front, but on account of the greater pressure 
outwards, one would be led to arrive at an exactly opposite 
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conclusion to that reached by Mr. Moore. I understand, of 
course, that this would not be conclusive evidence that Mr. 
Moore’s theory was wrong, for the reason that the inward 
pressure as the drawbar pull increases, will also increase. 
Therefore, let us analyze the case of a 60-car train, with 
30 loaded cars of 60 tons each or 1,800 tons, and 30 empty 
cars of 20 tons each or 600 tons, with the grade and curve 
resistance equal to a 0.5 per cent grade or 10 lb. per ton for 
g. We will then get for the total resistance or drawbar pull 
under these conditions, 


Loaded cars.... 1,800 tons X 
Empty cars..... 600 tons X 


LSE 


+ 30 X 16 26,820 lb. resistance 
-+- 30 X 16 12,180 lb. resistance 


tod 


12. = 
12. = 
39,000 lb. resistance 
In this case the inward pull on the first car would be 78,000 
Ib. x 1.022, or 1,716 lb. This inward thrust is a great deal 
less than one-half the force necessary to skid the leading 
wheels towards the center of the curve. This force would 
be reduced by 48 lb. per car for the 30 loaded cars until 
the inward thrust on the first empty car would be 316 Ib. 
This would reduce gradually until it would be only 9 Ib. 
for the last car. Putting the empties ahead, we would have 
an inward thrust on the first car of 1,716 lb., this would 
reduce gradually until coming to the first loaded car, 30 
cars back, where the inward force on account of the draw- 
bars would be 1,179 lb. This would reduce gradually 
until the last car would have an inward force of only 

19 lb. 
Let us analyze this case a little further. 
nary car, with a gross weight of 40 tons. 


Take an ordi- 
The extra draw- 


f) 


























Fig A. 


bar pull on the engine to haul this car around a 6 deg. 
curve on a level or an up-grade would be 6 x 0.04 x 20 = 
4.8 lb. per ton or 4.8 x 40 = 192 lb. for the car. Assum- 
ing as we have before, that only the leading wheels of each 
truck will run against the outside rail and that the force 
necessary to skid them transversely to the track is 22 per 
cent of the load on these leading wheels, then this force 
equals 

80,000 x 22 per cent 

_ ET Gin ok hse nraen 


5 





8,800 lb. 


Assuming further that the drawbar pull on each 
end of the car is 20,000 lb., the inward pull 


amounts to 40,000 x .002 — .............06. 880 lb. 
Balance to be overcome by the wedge action be- 

tween wheel and rail ........-..ccccccccess 7,920 lb. 
Cr Gor CGC DONE WIREEE oo 6 050s ccseesiennan 3,960 Ib. 


Let us now analyze what drawbar pull is necessary to over- 
come this 7,920 lb. side thrust, assuming that this side thrust 
is applied 5g in. below the top of rail as shown in Fig. 3. 
Then as shown in Fig. 4 a side thrust against the rail 5 in. 
below the top of the rail to turn the wheel without slipping 
on the tread will necessitate the sliding back a short distance 
of the point 5g in. below the top of the rail. Taking the co- 
efficient of friction as 22 per cent, this will require a force of 
22 per cent x 7,920 = 1,742 lb. Now the force applied at 
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the center of the journal with a lever arm of 16% in. to over- 

1 
come a force of 1,742 lb. with a lever arm of 54 in. = — x 

26 
1,742 = 67 lb., which is not an unreasonable assumption as 
this leaves the difference between 192 lb. and 67 Ib. or 125 lb., 
to do the work of skidding the inside wheeis, the one foot 
necessary in going every 200 ft. on a 6 deg. curve and 
overcoming other factors of resistance connected with the 
resistance offered by curvature. 

If we had assumed that the entire load had to be skidded 
transversely on the rails by the wedge action of the flange 
against the rail (which assumption, I personally believe is 
nearer the truth) instead of the assumption that was made 
of skidding only half the load, then the drawbar force 
necessary to do this work would have been twice 67 or 134 
lb. for a 40-ton car, and the work done in skidding one- 
half the load a distance of one foot, while a train moved 
200 ft. would be 40,000 x co-efficient of friction 22 per cent 
= 8,800. 

8,800 x 1 
= 44 lb. 
200 
The total work accounted for would be 134 + 44 = 178 
Ib., out of what experience and experiments teach us 
amounts to 192 lb. In other words, it would seem that the 
greater part of the resistance of curvature is caused by the 
rigid construction of the car trucks and the rigid wheel and 
axle construction. That is to say, if we could have loose 
wheel construction and flexible truck frames, curve re- 
sistance would amount to very little and Mr. Moore’s theory 
would be logical. 


J. G. SuLtivan, 
Chief Engineer, Western Lines, Canadian Pacifix 


Boston, Mass 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE:— 

With reference to Mr. Sullivan’s interesting communica- 
tion I have the following to offer. My original letter assumed 
a perfectly flexible wheel arrangement, as stated in my 
answer to Mr. Fowler’s letter. (Railway Age Gazette, 
March 23, page 615.) Mr. Sullivan admits in his letter that 
my statements were correct for the assumptions made. The . 
following remarks concerning Mr. Sullivan’s letter may be 
pertinent. He has reproduced Figs. 1 and 2, but has as- 
sumed a concrete case and then added a grade which seems 
to be an unnecessary complication. His figure does not 
correctly represent the forces acting because neither of the 
cars he represents is in equilibrium under the forces shown. 
This is because of incomplete representation of the forces 
involved in his analysis. A brief presentation of the sub- 
ject from a slightly different point of view may be of in- 
terest. The first law of motion is that a body tends to con- 
tinue its state of rest or motion in a straight line unless 
acted upon by some external force. Considering the car 
as a whole, it tends to move in a straight line after it is 
started. When its direction of motion is changed, it is 
necessary to apply a deviating force at right angles to the 
direction of motion. This deviating force is called the cen- 
tripetal force and is the equal and opposite to the “cen- 
trifugal force’ about which we hear so commonly. This 
centripetal force is the only force required to deviate the 
car from a straight line and cause it to follow a curved 
path. This does not say that, owing to inefficient methods 
of applying the centripetal force, large resistances may not 
be set up which appear as additional drawbar pull. It 
does mean that after all the forces are properly added to- 
gether their resultant on the body of the car is the necessary 
deviating force. ‘The inefficiency with which this centrip- 
etal force is applied is the predominating cause of the high 
resistance caused by curves. This inefficiency is caused, 
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as Mr. Sullivan points out, by the rigid wheel and axle 
arrangement. 

His analysis is an attempt to compute the value of the 
elements entering into this inefficient method of applying 
the necessary deviating force in certain assumed cases. 

My analysis purposely omitted the inefficiency of appli- 
cation of this deviating force in order to bring out another 
element entering into the question. It would appear, then, 
that his analysis bears directly upon the element which I 
omitted, and is therefore an addition to, rather than a 
criticism of, my first letter. 

Lewis E. Moore. 


es 


SUGGESTION FOR ATLANTIC CITY EXHIBITORS 


CincInNATI, Ohio. 
To THE EpIror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have had in mind for some time a suggestion for the 
use of exhibitors at the M. C. B. convention. During con- 
vention week the exhibitors show their latest models and 
most advanced ideas to hundreds of railroad mechanical 
officers. Owing to the number of booths which these officers 
visit during the conventions they cannot remember offhand 
one-half of the interesting devices they have seen and might 
make use of when they get home. 

They are busy men and cannot be expected to make vol- 
uminous notes, neither can you ask them to stuff their pockets 
with detailed pamphlets. I would suggest that all exhibitors 
get out a standard (light weight) card, say 3 in. x 5 in., with 
booth number, firm name, address, and names of representa- 
tives at top on one side, followed by an outline of the devices 
on exhibition similar to that shown on page 1270 of Daily 
Railway Age Gazette, June 14, 1916, but arranged vertically, 
one item to a line, the reverse side to be left blank for 
“Memos.” 

I believe that many a visitor would slip such a card in 
his pocket and take it home for use in dictating inquiries. 
Many of those who visit the convention are called on for 
reports for the use of officials and anything which wiil help 
them to make a detailed report will be for the benefit of the 
exhibitors. 

J. T. GroGHEGAN, 
Mechanical Engineer, Queen & Crescent. 





THE HEN AND THE ERIE FERRY BOAT 


165 Broapway, New York. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I am very glad to have my attention called to the letter 
published in your issue of February 23, 1917, written by 
Wm. G. Raymond of Chicago, criticizing my article on the 
function of depreciation in price making, which was first 
published in the Journal of Accountancy for December, 
1916, and reprinted in part in your issue of January 19, 
1917. 

Mr. Raymond presents four square a claim that, as I 
see it, must be modified when he says that under public 
regulation the fair rate for service is not the value of the 
service to the consumer, but rather is that which will yield 
to the agency performing the service a fair return on its 
sacrifice. 

In that part of the article that was not published in the 
Railway Age Gazette, I endeavored to present arguments to 
show the weakness of this contention. If Mr. Raymond 
will be good enough to give me his address I shall be most 
happy to send to him a copy of the complete article, which 
has been published in pamphlet form, and I shall be equally 
glad to furnish copies to any others who may be interested 
enough in my opinion on the subject to desire to read it. 

Mr. Raymond entirely miscalculates my opinion of the 
college professors with whom he agrees. None recognizes 
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more clearly than I the debt we owe to these selfsame pro- 
fessors, and even in the case in point I have no quarrel with 
their theories, but neither they nor I can turn things as they 
are into things as we should like to have them merely by 
talking and acting as if the change had already occurred. 

The whole purpose of my article was to show that, regard- 
less of the consistency of depreciated property’s earning as 
much as undepreciated property, the fact remains that in 
all lines of private.business this condition exists, and as long 
as railroads must perform their functions and seek their 
development in a workaday. world rather than in one made 
to fit our theories, we must not shackle them with artificial 
impediments that handicap them in their competition for 
the investor’s money upon which their development depends. 
As I see it, this is the fly in the otherwise perfect ointment. 

Even though all of our legislative and administrative 
bodies make common cause to establish public utility profits 
at the lowest point that the courts will allow under the con- 
stitutional prohibition against confiscation, their efforts are 
vain indeed—and worse than that, they stand in the way 
of the development of the country’s resources—as long as 
they drive the investor away from the public utility field, 
and this result will continue as long as other fields of enter- 
prise offer a higher and surer rate of return for the investor’s 
money. 

The only circumstances in which public utilities may be 
restricted in their earning power to what the public thinks 
is a fair return on the sacrifice of the agency performing the 
service is to make that agency the state itself so that the 
public treasury will be available to provide means for their 
development. But this solution would entail disadvantages 
far greater than to accord to the private investor an unde- 
preciated return upon his depreciated property, or more 
properly speaking, his deteriorated property—as long as his 
product remains unimpaired. 

Mr. Raymond asks who shall say what is the value of 
service to the consumer. This is one of the prime functions 
of the federal and state commissions. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission takes measurement of this feature in 
practically every decision it renders touching upon the rea- 
sonableness of rates. I have yet to learn of any widely held 
opinion that it does not do its duty well in this respect. 

Some years ago employers of labor very generally installed 
what was known as the piece work system of paying labor. 
Its effect was to reward the laborer for increased efficiency 
and the results accomplished were marvelous, so much so 
that they aroused the cupidity of the employers, who repented 
of their bargain and took away from their employees the 
cream of their rewards. As a result a labor problem has 
developed in this country that threatens to destroy the very 
foundations of our industrial progress. Laborers have or- 
ganized into powerful unions, the purpose of which is to 
demand increased pay and shorter hours and to render a 
constantly diminishing efficiency in return. It may require 
a tragical crisis to teach both parties that their policies, born 
of avarice on one hand and resentment on the other, invite 
the inevitable fall of a house divided against itself. 

Likewise, some years ago the public invited railroad 
development with promises of high reward. The- fulfilment 
of those promises aroused public cupidity, and the rewards 
have been snatched away, with results equally disastrous. 
One of the prime contributing causes of the financial panic 
of 1907 was the paralysis of industry brought about by the 
inadequacy of the transportation facilities to serve the peak 
of industrial and agricultural activity. A not less serious 
menace confronts us today. Motive power, cars, terminals, 
sidings, passing tracks, and main tracks are all insufficient 
for the present day traffic. The railroads are the throat 
down which the country bids fair to be unable to swallow 
its business, and the near future may see our war-bred 
stimulants of prosperity hard put, even with the aid of our 
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now sounder banking facilities, to keep the country from 
choking on its own nourishment. And even worse than the 
loss of our industrial boom will result if we come to find 
our railroad plant inadequate to meet the transportation 
needs of our own country at war. I fear that our college 
professor friends may soon find need to apologize for letting 
their theories lead them into upholding the hands of our 
vindictive legislatures and commissions that have put a stop 
to railroad development because of their indignation over 
what they have thought to be the excessive rewards of those 
whom the public itself with glittering promises invited to 
provide the transportation plant without which the nation 
could never have achieved its present eminence in the world 
of men and affairs. 
C. C. JAMEs. 


THE CANADIAN RAILWAY PROBLEM 


Orrawa, Canada. 
To THE Eptror or THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I should be sorry indeed if what I am about to say were 
interpreted as showing a feeble appreciation of William F. 
I'ye’s efforts to solve the existing railway problem in Can- 
ada. ‘That problem is exceedingly grave, and any suggestion 
which a man of Mr. Tye’s ability may make should be given 
full consideration. He is to be congratulated on his courage 
and his capable treatment of a complex matter. I read his 
contribution to the Railway Age Gazette of February 23, 
1917, with the deepest interest. It is a pity, however, that 
he marred his splendid analysis of the situation by a most 
misleading reference to the Intercolonial Railway. In his 
obvious attitude of opposition to government ownership he 
departed from the judicial spirit which one had a right to 
expect. 

I am not an advocate of state control, nor am I an oppo- 
nent of the underlying principle; but I cannot permit to go 
unchallenged the statement that, while it cost the Canadian 
Pacific in 1913 $70 to earn $100, it cost the Intercolonial 
$209. I quote his exact words: 

“In the year 1913 (which was a favourable one for the 
Intercolonial) it cost the owners of this road—the people of 
Canada—including interest on the cost, $25,832,136 to 
earn $12,349,296, while it cost the Canadian Pacific (the 
shareholders) $90,562,161 to earn $129,481,885. In other 
words on the Intercolonial it cost $209 to do $100 worth of 
business, while on the Canadian Pacific it cost $70 to do 
$100 worth of business.” 

In 1913 the operating cost of the Intercolonial balanced 
earnings, and in 1916 it cost precisely $85 to earn $100. It 
is only by piling up and compounding accumulated interest 
for 48 years that the figures used by Mr. Tye have any 
application at all. When a comparison is made between 
operating revenues and operating expenses, two definite and 
well-understood things, there is no defense whatever for ring- 
ing in such arrearages. Not one man in a thousand who read 
Mr. Tye’s figures would carry away in his mind any other 
impression than that the operating cost of the Intercolonial 
had been $209 for every $100 of earnings in that particular 
vear. It was actually nothing of the kind. I say this, in all 
frankness, while feeling that the Canadian people are under 
a distinct obligation to Mr. ‘Tye for going so thoroughly into 
a problem the solution of which will inevitably tax their 
sagacity and resolution to the full. J. L. PAYNE. 


PULLMAN PASSES FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
PittspurGH, Pa. 
lo THE Eprror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The letter signed “Clerk” in your issue of February 23, 
anent one of the reasons why college men do not now find 
railroad service attractive, is very much to the point, par- 
ticularly the concluding paragraph. A man cannot help but 
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lose some of his self-respect when compelled to present a 
pass which limits him to the use of an upper berth; not, 
perhaps because of any great discomfort from riding therein, 
but because of the fact that he is as one set aside as unworthy 
of as good accommodations as his fellow travelers. And 
when a man loses self-respect, even though it be for a trivial 
cause, his efficiency suffers and he learns to look with dis- 
favor, almost with hatred, on the employment that forces 
such a humiliation on him. It is argued that inasmuch as 
the Pullman Company is granting a privilege, it is only fair 
that the more remunerative lower berths be set aside for the 
pay passengers. But why should the poor railroad man, who 
is compelled by the duties of his position to spend many 
nights aboard trains, putting in many hours away from his 
home, for which he receives no additional pay, be the suf- 
ferer? There are many clerks, traveling auditors and minor 
officials who are embittered because of the unfair discrimina- 
tion in this matter. For, mark you, it is only the minor men 
in the service who suffer—the men “higher up” not 
restricted. 

If it is absolutely necessary, on account of the earnings of 
the Pullman Company, to get the trivial difference in price 
between a lower berth and an upper, why not restrict all 
passes alike, and give the railroad man the privilege of re- 
serving in advance what accommodations he wants by pay- 
ing to the Pullman Company the difference above the cost 
of an upper, the difference to be included in his expense 
account and paid by the railroad. 





are 


ANOTHER SUFFERER. 


THE COLLEGE MAN IN RAILROAD SERVICE 
New York City. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I was much interested and rather astonished at the letter 
in your issue of February 23 giving reasons. for college men 
not entering the railway service. 

Your thought in this matter I consider erroneous, how- 
ever. The main reason that college graduates do not enter 
and continue in the service of railways is lack of salary 
given this class of men. An official of one of the big coal 
roads of the East said that he wanted technical college gradu- 
ates to be placed in important positions after a period of 
“education” in the railroad service. The trouble is right 
here, that during the period of “‘seasoning” the railway wishes 
to pay college graduates laborers’ wages and the railways 
think the college men should be satisfied. (It might be added 
that “seasoning” is never less than five years and usually 
from eight to ten years.) I sincerely hope that an awaken- 
ing will soon come, for the technical graduate must live and 
it is usually necessary for him to live reasonably well, on 
account of the business men he comes in contact with on 
company business. Yet if a careful analysis were made it is 
not far from the truth to say that, of the college men in 
the railway service, say five years after graduation, very few 
earn better than a mere existence. 

The railroad service gives a man a very versatile experi- 
ence and shows up very plainly how he can stand up “under 
fire,’ but when this ability to withstand pressure is not re- 
warded in any way and all that comes from superiors is a 
call for ‘loyalty to the company” when financial reimburse- 
ment is asked, a technical man loses faith, especially when 
he is usually only existing, not really living. 

The experience gained in railroad service is excellent, but 
unless the managements of our railroads change their meth- 
ods, they will find that even more technical graduates will 
get their experience from the railways and then follow some 
other line which recognizes a man’s worth with something 
more than lovalty (so-called). 

I write this in defence of the technical graduate. 

| ONE oF THEM. 
































Interlocking Type of Cribbing 13 Ft. High 


Some Economical Types of Retaining Walls 


The Use of Ties in the Form of Cribbing Led to the 


Development of Substitute Constructions in Concrete 


By C. P. Richardson, 
Assistant Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, Il. 


work on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, be- 

tween Seventy-fifth and Eighty-third streets, Chi- 
cago, approximately 33,000 sq. ft. of cribbing surface, vary- 
ing from 3 to 16 ft. in height, was used as temporary sup- 
ports for embankments. The project in question required 
a separation of grades between the Rock Island and the 
‘Chicago & Western Indiana at Seventy-ninth street, and on 
account of operating conditions and construction costs it was 
deemed most economical for the former to take the upper 
level. Because of the great elevation required, the construc- 
tion work necessitated the building of walls and embank- 
ments, ranging from 20 to 40 ft. above the natural ground 
level. The line passes through a residential district with 
an available width of right-of-way of 100 ft., and as it was 
practically impossible to obtain any additional right-of-way 
for construction purposes, the traffic, which was handled on 
three main tracks, occupying the central portion of the right- 
of-\way, was detoured to the west in order that work might 


proceed. 


= the construction period of grade separation 


CRIBBING MADE oF TIES 

As the remaining property was insufficient to care for the 
emhankment slopes for the future tracks on the elevated 
grade, it was necessary to devise some arrangement to sup- 
port the embankment temporarily, without endangering 
traific on the operating tracks below. A thorough study of 
the problem resulted in the adoption of timber cribbing for 
the support of sufficient embankment for a two-track road- 
wa, and the construction of one line of trestle on the loca- 
tion.of the third track, as shown in sections AA and BB on 
one of the accompanying drawings. It will be noted that 
the cribbing varies in height and line, owing to the fact 


that in some cases additional property could be obtained 
for the temporary tracks. 

The cribbing was constructed of ties 
removed from tracks and were valueless for further serv- 
ice. As a general rule, front and rear lines of stretchers 
were used, and headers placed every tie length, with broken 
joints, all ties being spiked together with 10 or 12-in. boat 
spikes. The cribbing was constructed to heights varying 
from 3 ft. to 16 ft. 6 in., as conditions required, and four 
strands of No. 8 wire were used to tie the face of the crib- 
bing to the adjacent timber trestle where the height ex- 
ceeded 10 ft. Cribbing less than 5 ft. in height was con- 
structed with the rear line of stretchers omitted. In many 
cases two or three rows of ties were spiked on the top of 
the cribbing and wired to the trestle for support, to prevent 
stones or boulders from rolling over the top of the cribbing 
onto the operating tracks. 

The construction of cribbing was started in January, 
1914, and continued as filling progressed, thus supporting 
the embankment pressure until traffic was placed on the 
elevated tracks in November, 1914. After that it carried 
the additional pressure of the superimposed train load 
on two tracks until November, 1915, when construction 
work was completed on the west side of the right-of-way. 
No failures were noted during the entire period that could 
be attributed to the pressure of the embankment slopes, 
or to the traffic, until excavation work started on the west 
side. At this time a heavy clay dumped on the top of the 
slope behind the cribbing caused a heavy surcharge in ex- 
cess of the 114 to 1 slope previously used. This additional 
load caused a maximum movement of 2 ft. in the distance 
of 50 ft. effected. The maximum movement occurred at 


which had been 
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about two-thirds of the height, with the top moving out 
about one-third of the maximum, the bottom remaining 
fixed. 

From the results obtained it would appear that timber 
cribbing, well constructed, as above described, is economical 
and safe for supporting embankments temporarily during 
construction. The slope behind the cribbing should not ex- 
ceed the angle of natural repose of the soil, and for safety, 
the height of the cribbing should not exceed 10 ft., unless 
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in. wide, was placed in the center of each stretcher to give 
support and to allow the stretchers to be laid with broken 
joints, thus forming a more compact wall. All ties were 
reinforced with %4-in. square bars. 

Only a small amount of the dowel type cribbing was 
used, as the weight of the pieces was such as to make 
it uneconomical to handle them by hand, and it is not al- 
ways practical to furnish a derrick for the small pieces of 
work for which this cribbing is adaptable. The members 
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it can be by wire or otherwise supported from an adjoining 
wall or trestle. 


CONCRETE CRIBBING 


The satisfactory results obtained in the use of this crib- 
bing, made out of old and useless timber, led to the test- 
ing of the value of this style of cribbing constructed of 
concrete. Two types of concrete cribbing were developed 
and used as a substitute for a retaining wall in connection 
with a two-level embankment, as shown in two of the photo- 
graphs. 

The members of the dowel type cribbing are similar in 
design to the ordinary wood cross tie. The headers were 
‘made 8 ft. in length, with a 6-in. square cross-sectional 
area, expanded to 6 by 8 in. at a distance of 8 in. from 
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Two Forms of Concrete Cribbing 


each end. ‘The stretchers were made 8 ft. in length with a 
uniform 8-in. square cross-section. 

In placing the members, the stretchers were bonded to 
the headers with 54-in. rods, dropped through 34-in. holes 
left in both ends of the stretchers and in the front end of 
the headers. All ties were reinforced with four '%-in. 
twisted square bars, to afford sufficient strength to with- 
stand handling. 

Cribbing members with interlocking ends were con- 
structed with 5-in. square section. The ends of the headers 
were made with two projections 2% in. long at each end in 
plan, and with a 4-in. projection 6 in. thick at each end 
in elevation, so as to form an end area of 9 by 10 in. The 
stretchers were made with the ends notched 2% in. to match 
the headers, and a 4-in. projection in elevation to form an 
end area of 5 by 10 in. An additional 4-in. projection, 6 
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Profile Showing Extent of the Timber Crib Retaining Walls 


of the second type, with interlocking ends and smaller 
cross-sectional area, are much lighter and can be handled 
easily by two men. 

A photograph shows this type of cribbing wall built with 
a front batter of one inch to the foot, to heights varying 
from 10 to 13% ft. This cribbing was placed in the lat- 
ter part of 1915 on a new embankment 20 ft. high, sup- 
ported by a retaining wall 19 ft. in advance. After a year’s 




















High Crib Wall Made of Old Ties 


service no signs of failure have been noted. The embans 
ment was thoroughly settled with water before the cribbing 
wall was placed, and only a slight subsequent settlement 
has occurred. 

Experience has shown that this type of construction 
forms a very compact wall, at a cost less than one-hall 
that of the usual retaining wall. On account of its elasti 
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and yielding properties, this type of construction can be 
used in many locations where, on account of the poor 
foundations, the cost of retaining walls would be prohibi- 
tive. This feature will make this type of construction ve 
valuable for many purposes. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY ON RAILROAD 
REGULATION 


Hearings before the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Interstate Commerce at Washington were temporarily dis- 
continued on March 29 for at least two weeks on account of 
the extra session of Congress. The members of the commit- 
tee completed their questioning of Julius Kruttschnitt, chair- 
man of the Southern Pacific, on his statement which was 
abstracted in last week’s issue, and heard a statement by 
Marcus P. Knowlton, chairman of the board of trustees for 
the Boston & Maine, who explained some of the difficulties 
experienced in trying to reorganize the Boston & Maine sys- 
tem under the necessity of complying with conflicting state 
laws, as an illustration of the need for federal incorporation 
of railroads. 

Judge Knowlton explained that the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing Company, of which he is president, holds a majority of the 
stock of the Boston & Maine. Its stock was held by the New 
‘York, New Haven & Hartford, but after the government had 
brought suit to terminate the New Haven control a decree 
was entered by which the Holding company stock was trans- 
ferred to five trustees who were to control the stock of the 
Boston & Maine and sell it conformably with the public in- 
terest in such a way as to end the alleged monopoly. 

In October, 1914, the federal trustees found the Boston & 
Maine operating a system of railroads comprising 25 cor- 
porations whose lines extended into five states—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and New York, and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

All the trustees and the directors were confident in the 
opinion that the corporation could not go on and serve the 
public properly, without a reorganization that should di- 
minish its fixed charges and give it a better credit. 

A brief abstract of Judge Knowlton’s statement follows: 

The Boston & Maine Railroad is incorporated under differ- 
ent charters in Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
having but a single capital stock and a single board of direc- 
tors, and conducting all its financial affairs as a single cor- 
poration. At the same time it is a domestic corporation, reg- 
ularly incorporated in each of the three states, and subject to 
the peculiar legislation, general and special, of each of these 
states in which its railroad is located; and in this respect, it 
is three different corporations, each without authority su- 
perior to that of the others, as neither of the incorporating 
states has any authority or control over either of the other 
incorporating states. Other railroads belonging to this sys- 
tem are in Vermont, New York and Canada, and governed 
by the laws of those places. 

Everybody recognizes the fact that it is for the interest of 
the public, as well as for the interests of the several corpora- 
tions belonging to the system, that these corporations or at 
least most of them, should be kept together. It has also been 
the general, if not the universal opinion of those who have 
studied the subject, that no practicable, desirable form of 
reorganization can be adopted without special legislation to 
authorize it in Maine, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
if not in the other jurisdictions also. It was the hope of the 
directors of the Boston & Maine Railroad and of the federal 
trustees that substantially uniform permissive legislation 
might be obtained in these three states. After extended hear- 
ings and much discussion, statutes were enacted in Maine 
and Massachusetts in the year 1915, giving such authority; 
but these statutes differ materially in their provisions, and it 
will be very difficult, if not impossible, to proceed under 
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them without the enactment of amendments. In New Hamp- 
shire it was impossible to obtain any practicable statute in 
aid of the project. In September of last year the corporation 
was put into the hands of a receiver. 

This corporation, being directly subject to the legislation 
of three different states, must make returns to the public 
service commissioners of each of these states and obey their 
orders. It is, of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Each of these tribunals 
has jurisdiction over the general, as well as the local affairs 
of the corporation. In cases of a conflict in the laws passed 
by the legislatures of the different states, or in the orders of 
the several commissions, there would be, in some matters, 
great doubt as to which should control. Statutes and orders 
that are only local in their effect, are no doubt binding to 
the exclusion of others, as to permanent local conditions 
within the state. Those that are intended to affect the cor- 
poration generally, like a change in the amount of its capital 
stock, or regulations as to the issue of stock, or provisions 
limiting or regulating the corporate indebtedness, if in con- 
flict with the law of another state where the company is 
also incorporated, give rise to doubts and uncertainties which 
are most troublesome. 

The recent statutes enacted in Maine and Massachusetts, 
authorizing a reorganization, and the one reported and 
chiefly considered in New Hampshire, all contain a provision 
subjecting the directors of the Boston & Maine Railroad to 
punishment by fine or imprisonment for a violation of the 
statute. As the two statutes differ from each other in im- 
portant particulars, it seems that action under either of them 
would involve a choice by the directors of the state in which 
to suffer imprisonment for compliance with the law of the 
other state. 

I ought to say that, in connection with the continued efforts 
to obtain a reorganization of the Boston & Maine system, a 
renewed attempt to procure a permissive act in New Hamp- 
shire is now being made before the legislature in session 
there. There is also a bill in the Maine legislature, now in 
session, to obtain an extension and modification of the statute 
of that state enacted in 1915. 

It is a long time since statutes were first enacted in New 
Hampshire, forbidding an increase of rates upon certain 
railroads belonging to the Boston & Maine system, and it has 
been contended that these statutes were not only prohibitive 
of an increase as.to intrastate commerce, but also of action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commissioners for the increase of 
rates in interstate commerce. In other states there has been 
legislation as to rates, which was unjustly discriminating in 
its effect upon interstate commerce. 

If a reorganization is accomplished, we shall still be sub- 
ject to different codes of laws in the different states, and to 
the orders of different tribunals, seeking, each in its own 
way, to regulate the public service. 

With the enormous growth of business in the United 
States in the last few decades it has for a long time been 
becoming more and more evident that the only convenient 
and economical way of conducting interstate commerce over 
railroads is by combinations of the small and short railroads 
into extended systems, each under a single general manage- 
ment, covering long distances and classified continuous 
movements, with as few changes of route and train as 
possible. 

In amount and importance, especially when the long 
distances of its transportation are considered, the interstate 
commerce over railroads in the United States very greatly 
exceeds the intrastate commerce over these railroads. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has prescribed elaborate 
regulations of interstate commerce over existing railroads; 
but Congress has never attempted to provide the instrumen- 
talities for carrying it on, or directly to authorize the crea- 
tion of such instrumentalities that should derive their sole 
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authority, under the Constitution, from the government of 
the United States. 

“If the corporations that are to engage in this business 
through the operation of railroads were directly chartered by 
the United States,” he said, “it would relieve the public from 
the great difficulty and expense of dealing with different 
jurisdictions having conflicting laws, and from the labor 
and cost of subjection to the requirements of numerous com- 
missions, all supervising the same matters, which can be 
properly and completely supervised by one, and from the 
official salaries and expenses of the members of unnecessary 
corporate organizations. It would relieve from most of the 
difficulties in the special cases to which I have referred.” 

It is evident that the creation of federal railroad corpora- 
tions to act as carriers in interstate commerce would have 
many advantages over the present method of providing sep- 
arate railroad corporations in the several states where the 
railroads are located. 

judge Knowlton also gave a legal argument to show that 
Congress has the power to pass a national incorporation act. 


ROD PACKING AND SWAB HOLDER 


The Paxton-Mitchell Company, Omaha, Neb., has made 
a slight change in its rod packing, to insure the spring which 
holds the packing segments against the rod being applied in 
the proper manner. As shown in Fig. 1, a recess is formed 
in the outside of the packing segments for the spring, thereby 
making it impossible to misapply them. The general form 
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Fig. 1—-Improved Type of Paxton-Mitchell Packing 


of segments has not been changed and they operate the same 
as before. It is claimed that the segments for superheater 
locomotives are made of a material that will stand over 1,000 
deg. F., and further, that the wear on the rod is no greater 
than that with saturated steam packing. 

This company has also developed a new air-cooled swab 
holder that has been found to give especially good service. 
It is shown in Fig. 2. It is made of brass and was designed 
primarily for superheater locomotives where the high tem- 
perature is liable to destroy the lubricating qualities of the 
swab. The new holder has fins on the outside face as shown 
in the illustration, which increase the radiating surface and 
thus carry away the heat from the swab. Lugs cast on the 
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back of the holder provide a 3@-in. air space between it and 
the gland. This also assists in dissipating the heat. With 
this swab holder on a superheater Mikado locomotive it has 

















Fig. 2—Swab Holder Designed for Superheater Locomotives 


been possible to keep the swab in use for two months with 
satisfactory results. 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES 


Colonel B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau for 
the safe transportation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles, has issued his annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1916. The number of persons killed in acci- 
dents on railroads chargeable to explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles during the year was 7, and of injured 171; 
and the total property loss was $20,616,794. About 97 per 
cent ($20,000,000) of this loss was chargeable to the two 
explosions at “Black Tom,” New York harbor, on July 30. 
The total amount of the losses in 1915 was $1,246,329; and 
for the four years next preceding, the annual total was never 
above $400,000. The number of persons killed in 1915 was 
70; in 1914 it was 13; in 1913 it was 2; and in 1912 was 8 

Fires reported in 1916 as occurring in connection with the 
transportation of gasoline, numbered 23, with a property loss 
of $128,986. There is a summary of fires reported as o 
curring in the transportation of charcoal in the vear 1916 
in which are embraced 81 fires; property loss $15,950. 

“Strike-anywhere” matches caused 75 fires; loss $28,543 
Fires in the transportation of nitric acid numbered 51; 
$45,610. The report contains a large amount of other data 
including a long list of prominent cases of rough treatment 
of cars containing explosives. 

The president of the bureau is N. D. Maher (Norfolk & 
Western) and the secretary is J. E. Fairbanks, 30 Church 
street, New York City. The number of railway lines b 
longing to the bureau is 422 and the number of inspections 
of stations made during the year was 8,063. The total num 
ber of boxes of high explosives condemned as unsafe fo! 
transportation in 1916 was 1610, as compared with 5,785 
in the preceding year and 4,949 in the year before that. The 
number of kegs of black powder condemned as unsafe fo! 
transportation was, in 1916, 64; in 1915, 163; and in 1914, 
317. The number of cars in transit inspected in 1916 was 
1810, of which 66 showed serious violations of regulations 
Over 500 lectures on safe transportation of explosives wer 
given during the year. 

In a special appendix (issued also in a separate pamphlet) 
Colonel Dunn has presented a detailed report on the Blac! 
Tom disaster. This is noticed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Probable Immigration After the War Is Over 


Correspondent Believes United States Will Be Promised 


Land for High Grade 


Military Trained Immigrants. 


By Our Special European Correspondent. 


T begins to look as if the whole question of immigration 
and the handling of European labor may soon have to be 
worked out again, and as if American railways and in- 

dustrial companies would soon have to look upon this old 
problem in a new light and prepare to deal with it in new 
ways. There is every reason to believe that with the end of 
the war and the disbanding of the vast fabric of armies built 
up because of hostilities, there will be an unprecedented 
rush of labor to the United States. One may say what he 
will about the amount of labor that will be needed for the 
reconstruction of Belgium and northern France or to rebuild 
the destroyed portions of the German, Russian and Austrian 
frontiers. We may say what we will about the many thou- 
sands of men and women that will be required for agricul- 
tural pursuits, for the new industrial plants of Europe. But 
it is a fact that the people of Europe will have their eyes 
on the United States and will attempt to get there to recoup 
their fortunes. 

The United States will be once again their promised land. 
Soldiers, women, civilians, and all the people I talk with 
insist that the United States has become fabulously rich by 
this war, and many of them have told me of their intention 
to go there so soon as they are permitted by the end of the 
war. So widespread is this feeling that it is already asserted 
that the governments of Europe will work in harmony with 
that of the United States to prevent this flux of labor from 
becoming too great. 

This is not the expression of my opinion only; it is the 
result of talking with American diplomatic and consular 
officers in Europe. Should hostilities cease this summer, 
they say, it would not be surprising if the year 1918 saw 
our immigration reach the huge total of 2,000,000; almost 
twice that of the banner year 1907. The only check to this 
immigration will be our own laws and those of the respective 
European governments. 

But the character and quality of this new immigration 
are going to be very different from any that we have yet had 
in our history. The literacy law of the United States which 
goes into effect May 1 will not determine the character of 
this immigration. As was shown in Italy some years ago 
when such a law appeared to be about to pass under the Taft 
administration, an unlettered man or woman can be taught 
to read and write well enough in three to five months to pass 
the test of the new law. The law will not long shut out the 
honest but ignorant peasant. The new immigrants coming 
to us will be laborers who have graduated from the armies, 
men who have fought for six months, a year, two and even 
three years, along the various fronts or worked in the muni- 
tion factories. 

The manhood of Europe has received a training in hard 
labor, in habits of sobriety and in discipline that may make it 
invaluable to employers. Just as those foreigners among us 
who worked on our railroads, in our subways, in our fac- 
tories, in all our work of construction, became unusually 
useful in the armies which they left us to join, so these new 
immigrants will have been educated for us along the same 
lines. Further, we may be particularly sure of the quality 
of the man who, guided by a sense of decency and self-respect 
ind patriotism, left us without compulsion to fight in Europe 
and who, his duty done, returns to us once more. 

Employers will not have to fear from these army graduates 
any wild spirit of lawlessness bred by military service. 


Military discipline in these armies has, on the contrary, 
taught the men self-control, obedience, and cheerfulness in 
the face of hard work. It has rubbed off the disagreeable cor- 
ners of their characters. It has even forced them to eat little, 
sleep lightly, and go far without complaint, indeed accept 
wounds and death itself with calm philosophy. Whatever 
of rowdiness, of swaggering, of drunkenness, there was among 
these soldiers at the outbreak of the war has long since been 
ground out of them. It is only the “tin” soldier who clings 
to such veneers of war. If he might, an employer should 
make an honorable army or navy discharge, a requisite for 
the employment of these new laborers. 

There should rather be the fear that the war, instead of 
breeding roughness and disobedience among these men, 
should in some cases have broken down their sturdy self- 
reliance, as for instance with men of the Serbian army I 
saw after they had come over the Albanian mountains. The 
hardships, the hunger, the panic had left them physical 
wrecks, and their six months of recuperation at Corfu was 
not sufficient to rebuild them. Physically they looked all 
right but I knew their spirit was gone. 

How will the American employer of labor handle these 
sons of the armies, these men who have had a life education 
of engineering, of mechanics, of plain work and vast suffering 
compressed into the narrow space of a year or two at war? 

Will he permit them to be herded like cattle into his fac- 
tories, about his yards, his place of work? Will he shut 
his eyes to their exploitation by their own countrymen who 
parade as foremen? ‘Too often this was the treatment for- 
merly accorded the labor which came among us during the 
past dozen years. 

If the employer continues as of old he will not only add 
to our well-nigh unsolvable national immigrant problem, to 
the miseries of these work people and to his own labor prob- 
lems, but, he will also lose a good part of the immediate 
efficiency of these efficient laborers. Should he decide against 
the old method, he will take the trouble to study the organi- 
zation methods which are today holding together these im- 
mense bodies of men in Europe and leading them to insur- 
mountable tasks and to the accomplishment of work un- 
dreamed of in the lexicon of labor. 

It must not be thought that these armies are held together 
by the force of the military spirit. It is by the mere force 
of organization, and this organization has at its bottom the 
good, fancied or real, of every one of its members, and in 
each army organization there is a recognition of the human, 
racial qualities of each group. Thus, the German organiza- 
tion is a stiff one; results in fighting and work are gotten 
by implacable brutality. But in the French and Italian 
army organizations results are gotten by treating men kindly, 
by officers accepting soldiers as their equals, and by per- 
suading, stimulating them to their tasks, all the while letting 
the reins of discipline seem loose. 

An Italian general once undertook to explain to me his 
apparent lack of discipline. Soldiers were passing by, salut- 
ing and smiling to him at the same time, in a manner that 
was more friendly than respectful. “If those fellows were 
Germans, I couldn’t let them smile in my presence and ever 
hope to get any work out of them again,” he remarked. 
“But if I did not smile and seem slipshod in my discipline 
with my men, they would appear to be working but yet not 
working. These Italians of mine know that I and every 
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officer have their good at heart. We don’t ask them to do 
things we wouldn’t do ourselves, and we sometimes do 
things as an example that we don’t ask them to do. Then 
they do them of their own accord.” 

As the Italians will come to the United States in greater 
numbers than any other nation in Europe, they having suf- 
fered less in man loss from the war and certainly as much, 
relatively, in money losses, it would be well to consider their 
character. 

The character of the Italian workingman, or peasant, can 
be put down in a few words. He has but one big fault. He 
is sensitive to reproach, quick to offense. Therefore his is 
among the most democratic of nations. He is lazy, perhaps, 
in the southern parts of his own country, but under the 
stimulus of a colder climate this southerner quickens in his 
work. 

Generally the Italians themselves make distinctions be- 
tween the man from the north and the man from the south. 
The man of the north, of the regions of Milan and Turin, 
lives in a cold climate, is hearty, industrious, wealthy, in- 
genious, and as such is the backbone of Italian life and 
progress. It is the peasants of these provinces of Lombardy, 
Piedmont, and Liguria that constitutes about one-third of 
the 600,000 emigrants of Italy that annually go abroad to 
the Argentine, to France, to Austria, to Germany, and to the 
United States, nearly one half or some 280,000 going to the 
United States. But those northern province emigrants gen- 
erally go abroad to work during the seasons when there is no 
work for them at home. Their character has never formed 
a problem for any employer who has taken the trouble to dis- 
tinguish them from the Italians of the south and who treats 
them with common decency. 

It is the immigrant of the provinces further south who 
must be studied. His employer must never hold the idea 
that this immigrant is a natural born thief, murderer and liar. 
He was in some degree these things many years ago when 
he lived under almost feudal conditions and was treated by 
various over-lords as something of a slave. The impressions 
he has given of these qualities among us has been partly 
due to the fact that the Italian government, in its efforts to 
get rid of the Camorra, the “black-hand,” and other societies, 
which had their origin in the feudal system, has not been 
averse to permitting its bad men to emigrate to and continue 
their work in foreign lands. 

Seen at home, as I have seen the average southern Italian, 
he is simple, accommodating, unmoral, (not immoral), un- 
religious though a church-goer, not very intelligent, happy- 
go-lucky, easily flattered, quick to respond to kindness, fear- 
ful of unfair treatment, patient, reasonably hard-working, 
and—above all—sober. His food is macaroni (or some 
form of this flour paste), fruit, meat, cheese, bread and 
wine; and this food he is ready to divide, if he be a peasant, 
with all comers. In the third class compartments of the 
trains where the peasants ride, particularly the laborers who 
have special rates to travel from one district to another, in 
the course of their work, there exists the old-fashioned spirit 
of hospitality. American art and architectural students who 
travel a great deal in all Italy have told me that they have 
the greatest difficulty in refusing the rough food proffered 
them by these kindly peasants. 

Strange as it may seem, Italians of all classes have a way 
of speaking poorly of each other. Thus, Rossini once said: 
“Whenever an Italian sees a Spaniard, he should embrace 
him; for if it were not for the Spaniard, the Italian would 
be the lowest race on earth.” Of course, this remark is witty 
but it is not fair. The poorest of Italians is charitable. If 
he has two cents, he will give one of them to the first beg- 
gar he meets; which explains why begging has become a 
trade in Italy. 

In dealing with these big children, perhaps the first Ameri- 
can reform necessary is to get away from the feudal “padrone” 
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system, which so effectually prevents any direct relation be- 
tween the employer and the man employed. ‘The construc- 
tion jobs of the United States in the past have generally been 
carried out by the engineer or contractor telephoning to a 
padrone, “I want five hundred or a thousand men for six 
months,” after which a lump sum is paid, and the real em- 
ployer has nothing further to do providing the work is done 
as he wishes. In railroad work the system is much the 
same. The Italian laborer, or the Pole, or whatever he is, 
generally does not know the name of the railroad he is work- 
ing on and is not interested. He is working not for the rail- 
road, in his mind, but for the padrone, the “boss,’’ who gen- 
erally manages to exploit him in his wages, his food, even 
his clothing, and if he rebels, the best satisfaction he gets 
is a discharge on the spot. One way to break up the 
padrone system is to have trusted men speaking the native 
language of the gangs. The viciousness of the contract 
system has been pointed out again and again, and it has 
been emphasized that the real employer can never hope to 
profit by the past training of the individual laborer, or by 
the particular training the laborer acquires while doing the 
immediate work before him. 

It is not improbable that the new army graduates will 
not tolerate the rotten old padrone system and that they will 
force the employer, willy-nilly, to wake up, to speed up, to 
take heed of the organization forces under which this new 
laborer has been schooled. 

The man with the labor of his hands to sell may soon 
occupy a strategical position. Italy is going to try to keep 
her laborers at home, although she may urge them to go to 
the Argentine. Germany, which before the war employed 
800,000 foreign laborers a year, will certainly, in view of 
her manhood losses of the war, offer a fair field for the 
foreign laborer during her reconstruction and the vast speed- 
ing-up process of commercial expansion. England may 
offer a good field for her native labor, though the part 
woman is now taking there promises to help drive labor 
America-wards. It is also a fact that in view of the an- 
ticipated rush towards the United States, Europe really fears 
a yellow labor peril, and will do much to block emigration. 

Such facts are but further arguments to induce the 
American employer of labor on a large scale to intensify 
his welfare plans which at present apply more at the top 
than at the bottom of the labor ladder. 


THE SALE OF CITY WATER TO RAILROADS* 
By C. R. Knowles 
Superintendent of Water Service, Illinois Central, 
Chicago, Il. 


During the year ending June 30, 1916, the Illinois Cen- 
tral purchased water amounting to over $100,000 from 34 
water plants in Illinois alone. This is an average of near- 
ly $3,000 per year per plant. At none of the points in- 
cluded in the above figures does the annual expense for 
water fall below $600 and at some points (Centralia, for 
example) the expense for water amounts to over $12,000 
annually. Using the water purchased by the Illinois Cen- 
tral in this state as a basis, the railroads of the United 
States purchase annually from city plants over $10,000,000 
worth of water. This represents no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the revenue from the operation of these water plants. 

The consumption of water for all purposes by the rail- 
roads of the country is estimated to be nearly 700,000,- 
000,000 gal. per year. Compared with this enormous figure 
the water purchased from city plants is small, and it would 
appear that the railroads are undeveloped as a field for the 
sale of water. This brings up the question as to what should 








*Read before the Illinois Section of the American Water Works Assc 
ciation, Champaign, IIl., March 13. 
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be the relation of the railroad to the city water plant. Should 
it be the same as that of the ordinary householder using only 
a few thousand gallons, or that of a large, long hour, high 
load factor consumer, whose business permits of utilizing 
the reserve pumping capacity, thereby increasing the effi- 
ciency of the plant? 

The cost of supplying water may be divided into two 
charges: first, the fixed expense or cost of readiness to serve, 
which remains the same regardless of whether the plant is 
operated to full capacity or not; second, the operating ex- 
pense which varies with the amount of water pumped. As- 
suming the plant has ample reserve capacity, the cost of 
furnishing water to the railroad or other large consumer will 
consist of the fuel, chemicals, oil, waste, etc., and any re- 
turn in excess of the actual operating expenses for such water 
furnished may be applied to the reduction of the overhead 
expense, to other consumers. 

Companies furnishing electricity for power are prob- 
ably the most efficiently conducted public service institu- 
tions in existence. This efficiency is largely attained 
through operating the power plants to as nearly full 
capacity as possible by securing an output for the power 
produced through attractive rates to large consumers util- 
izing the off-peak load. The prevailing rates for electric 
power in Illinois are from 4 to 11 cents per kilowatt hour. 
Special rates for large, long hour, high load factor con- 
sumers and discounts for off-peak service, however, bring 
the cost down to 1 and 1% cents per kilowatt hour. The 
electric power companies have made these low rates for two 
reasons: First, that the highest efficiency is attained when 
the plant is operated under full load and from the realiza- 
tion that there is a limit to the charges that may be made 
for electricity, that limit being reached where the cost of 
current equals the cost of steam or other power. The same 
thing is true of a railroad water supply. The limit is 
reached in the cost of water from city plants when the cost 
equals or is in excess of what it will cost the railroad to 
pump its own water. The railroad is in a position to say 
what the water should cost by reason of having a water 
department organization and perhaps in this respect has a 
different relation to the water plant than other large con- 
sumers. The fallacy of a universal rate for water to all con- 
sumers regardless of consumption is recognized by most 
waterworks managers, and sliding scales of rates are 
established in many instances. These rates are, of course, 
hased upon all expenses, fixed and otherwise, and do not 
provide for differential treatment of large consumers where 
it is necessary to make certain concessions in order to hold 
the business or secure new custom. 

No better exposition of the advantages of differential 
treatment of customers can be given than that of Knowles 
and Scharff in their paper on “The Relation of Out-of- 
Pocket Cost to Rate Making,” in the proceedings of the 
Illinois Water Supply Association, 1914, as follows: 

“There remains, then, only the second basis which seems 
to us proper as a reason for differential treatment of con- 
sumers—in order to lower the cost to other consumers by 
retaining custom which would otherwise be lost. How this 
works out may be very readily explained. Assume a small 
waterworks with a gross income of $35,000, which must 
he collected when it is supplying 1,000,000 gal. per day. 
Now suppose one large consumer using 100,000 gal. per 
day and paying $3,500 per year should find that he could 
sccure water elsewhere at a cost of $2,500 per year, and 
should disconnect from the mains. The amount supplied 
Would drop to 900,000 gal. per day; but interest, deprecia- 
tion and maintenance would remain practically the same. 
It would still be necessary to have the same number of 
erigineers and firemen; and the only saving would be a 
small amount of fuel, alum, hypochlorite, oil and waste, 
etc., which would certainly not be in excess of $1,000 per 
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year and would probably be a great deal less, so that the 
gross income to be raised might be reduced to say $34,000, 
all of which would have to be raised from other consumers. 
Now, if all other conditions remained the same, and the 
rate for the large consumer were reduced so as to just hold 
his custom, when paying $2,500 per year, the total gross 
income would still be $35,000 and the portion to be raised 
from consumers other than the large one would be $32,500, 
or $1,500 less than in other cases. Their rates could, of 
course, be correspondingly lower than would be necessary 
if the large consumer were lost. The advantage of such 
an arrangement to all of the consumers is obvious, and 
such differential treatment, if neccessary to secure this ad- 
vantage, would not only not constitute discrimination, as 
we have defined it, but would appear to be a plain duty 
of the waterworks as a public utility. 

“In brief, it is to the advantage of all consumers that 
large, long hour, high load factor consumers be retained. 
Differential treatment of them does not constitute dis- 
crimination, so long as it will result in advantage and 
saving to other consumers. Such concessions in rates, 
however, must not be greater than actually necessary to 
meet the competition of other sources of supply, as in 
any case they must not be so great as to increase instead 
of decrease the income to be collected from other con- 
sumers. Thus in the case cited above, if it were possible 
to get the business at $2,500, any rate less than that sum 
would constitute discrimination. While if it were really 
necessary in order to meet competition, any rate greater 
than $1,000 per year would effect some saving, for other 
consumers, and would be justifiable. A rate less than 
$1,000, however, would make the amount to be collected 
from other consumers greater than if the large consumer 
ceased entirely to take service. This would certainly be 
discrimination under our definition.” 

In view of the facts as to ratemaking as brought out 
above it would appear that in many instances more at- 
tractive rates could be made the large consumers, such as 
railroads, rather than suffer the loss of business that will 
perhaps decrease the income to such an extent as to make 
it necessary to increase the rate for water furnished the re- 
maining consumers to make up the deficit. Aside from the 
advantage of the large consumer in keeping down the unit 
cost through absorbing a portion of the overhead or readi- 
ness to serve expense, a number of instances might be cited 
where the acquisition of one or two large consumers has 
made it possible to enlarge and improve the pumping plant 
and even construct new plants. 

Another writer has strongly advised the waterworks man- 
agers to cultivate a wider market for the sale of water by 
encouraging irrigation of truck farms and family gardens. 
He stated further: “Water is a marketable commodity. 
Were as much ingenuity expended in marketing water as in 
electricity there is probably not a waterworks plant in 
America that would not be able to double the quantity of 
water sold.” Undoubtedly there are great possibilities in 
encouraging new uses for water, but as water is one of the 
prime necessities in the operation of a steam railway, the 
market is already at hand and waterworks managers would 
have but little difficulty in finding a market for the sale of 
water if they would apply the same methods that prevail 
in other business lines, namely, to divide the profits with 
the customer if necessary to get the business. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CoaL INDUsTRy.—The report of the 
Royal Commission on the Collie Coal Industry of Western 
Australia recommends that locomotives for use on the state 
railways should in future be provided with a wide firebox 
similar to that in use in New Zealand, and also that the 
first locomotive of this type should be obtained either from 
the Un'ted Kingdcm or from the United States. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
Wasuincton, April 3, 1917. 
PROPOSED GENERAL ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATES 

further developments in the campaign of the railroads for 
a general increase in freight rates are awaiting action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the petitions filed 
by the roads asking the commission to amend its rules of 
tariff publication to permit them to make a general per- 
centage advance by brief supplements to the existing tariffs. 
‘Twenty-four western railroads filed a petition to this effect 
with the commission on Monday on behalf of the carriers in 
Western Classification territory, asking that the advance be 
permitted te become effective without suspension and with 
the least possible delay. 

Ihe southern roads began planning their course of pro- 
cedure at a meeting in Washington on Friday, March 30, 
which was attended by 50 or 60 traffic officers. A special 
committee, with Lincoln Green, vice-president of the South- 
ern Railway, as chairman, was appointed to discuss the 
details and draft a petition to the commission, which is ex- 
pected to be filed with the commission shortly. It is under- 
stood that the advance to be asked by the western roads 
will be the same percentage as that asked by the eastern 
roads, 15 per cent, but the list of commodities to be excepted 
from the percentage rule will probably be somewhat different 
from that of the eastern lines. 

The western roads in their petition declared that a general 
advance in freight rates is necessary in order to enable the 
roads “to meet the financial outlay incident to the observance 
of the Adamson law and incident to other greatly in- 
creased operating costs, the increased cost of equipment and 
of capital and increased taxes, and to meet the demands of 
the general commerce of the country and the additional 
obligations that are arising in connection with the plans of 
national defense.” It is declared that these increased costs 
‘and obligations cannot be met by the revenue derived from 
the present basis of rates. 

The petition recites that the obligations imposed by the 
Adamson law, added to the great advance in wages, fuel, 
materials, supplies and equipment which have occurred re- 
cently, operate as continuing factors in greatly decreasing the 
net operating income; that additional equipment and im- 
provements in operating facilities have become imperatively 
necessary due to the changes in nature, volume and general 
distribution of the commerce of the country, and that to 
facilitate the movement of such commerce and to preserve 
and promote the commercial and industrial interests of the 
country, large sums of money must be expended by the car- 
riers for additions and betterments. It is also stated that 
the carriers “are confronted with the necessity of making, 
and desire to make promptly, adequate provision for serving 
the needs of the nation in railway transportation incident to 
the national defense,” that “adequately and efficiently to 
carry out their obligations in this behalf and to meet the 
necessities of the present crisis, large sums of money must 
be expended in providing and preparing facilities, and seri- 
ous interference with their commerce and diminutions of 
earnings therefrom will necessarily result from the preferred 
and expedited service to be required in this behalf.” 

The carriers also represent “that they are now in great 
need of, and will require in the very near future, large sums 
of new capital for the improvement, betterment and necessary 
extension of their properties and that, under present condi- 
tions, they encounter increased cost of capital in connection 
with financing improvements, additions and betterments and 
will in the future be put to the necessity of paying high 
premiums for capital in view of the great decrease in the net 
income from their properties.” 

The cominission on March 29 allowed a not inconsid- 
erable increase in the revenues of the coal-carrying roads 
when it declined to suspend tariffs naming increased rates 
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on bituminous coal from West Virginia and Pennsylvan 
fields to tidewater. The rates from West Virginia fields ; 
increased 10 cents per ton effective April 1 and the rat 
from Pennsylvania fields 5 cents per ton effective April | 
The commission also declined to suspend the tariffs of 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, naming 
creases in rates on coke varying from 10 to 65 cents per | 
from West Virginia ovens to Virginia furnace points 
those tariffs became effective on April 1. The coal and « 
rates are those which the executives asked the suspensi 
board to allow to go into effect at the hearing on March 
The only protest on the part of the shippers was as to 
change in the relationship. ‘The reads had also filed tari 
providing for increases of 5 to 15 cents a ton on lake car: 
coal, which have elicited many protests from shippers, an 
have filed tariffs increasing the ex-lake rates on iron ore | 
15 cents. These will be strenuously opposed by the iron 
and steel interests in the Youngstown district. 

The commission also allowed advanced westbound lak: 
and rail rates proposed by the Great Lakes Transit Corpora 
tion and the Lehigh Valley Transportation Company to go 
into effect on March 29. The advances are 5 cents per 100) 
pounds and had been denied by the commission in thre 
previous decisions. Some of the shippers objected at the 
hearing to the decrease in the spread between the rail and th 
lake-and-rail rates but H. S. Noble, representing the transit 
company, said it would probably ask later for an additional! 
advance corresponding with that asked by the railroads. 

A gencral readjustment of rates in Central Freight Ass 
ciation territory, which was filed by the roads in accordance 
with suggestions made by the commission in the 5 per cen 
case, is pending before the commission and has been the sul 
ject of severai hearings. Representatives of the Central 
Freight Association lines have asked the commission to 
vacate its suspension orders in this case in order. that th 
C. F. A. scale may be advanced on May 1 to the level of 
what they understand the commission intended it to be, in 
preparation for the general advances to meet the new condi 
tions. 

The commission has made public a file of telegrams and 
letters from shippers protesting against the general advance 
in rates, but more particularly against any action without 
hearings. Most of the protests have come from the smaller 
interests, although one of the first to be received was from 
G. M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffi 
League, protesting against any general advances on_ short 
notice. 

The manner in which the railroad executives made their 
announcement to the commission of their plans for asking a 
general rate advance apparently has created an impression 
among shippers that the roads were seeking to rush the com 
mission into more precipitate action than the roads had an) 
idea of. ‘The roads had made no secret of their intentions; 
in fact as soon as the settlement with the brotherhoods was 
made and the Supreme Court had rendered its decision on the 
Adamson law, the newspapers were filled with interviews 
with railroad officers saying that a rate advance would 
necessary and figures showing the enormous increases 10 
fuel costs and other expenses had been given wide publicit 
When the executives of the coal carrying roads appeared |x 
fore Commissioner Clements and the suspension board 
March 22 and asked that the advances in bituminous coa'! 
rates be allowed to go into effect, it was indicated that thi- 
petition was the first move for a general advance and thi 
fact was generally published, but when the eastern executiv: 
appeared before the full commission later in the day a! 
presented their case informally, it was done without publici! 
The conference was held at the close of the valuation hearinz 
when many who had been in attendance at that hearing 
present, and the doors were open, but the fact did not 
into the newspapers until the following day when the co! 
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mission placed a copy of the transcript of the proceedings on 
its press table. ‘This fact, together with the urging of the 
railroad executives that the case be decided without sus- 
pension and the petition of the eastern roads that the ad- 
vances be permitted to become effective “if possible, upon 
less than 30 days’ notice,” gave some people an impression 
that the roads had tried to “‘put over” an advance without 
even a hearing or notice. : 

President Rea of the Pennsylvania had told the commis- 
sion that “It is our judgment that out of your long experience 
and thorough knowledge of the situation, and we believe it 
to be within your power, that you should, after due consid- 
eration, decide this question out of hand without any sus- 
pension.” 

When the point of haste was raised at the hearing for 
the western and southern lines, both President Holden of the 
Burlington and George Stuart Patterson, representing the 
eastern lines, made it plain that the roads had no intention 
of avoiding a hearing, but were seeking to have the case 
treated as an emergency and without the long period of sus- 
pension and investigation which accompanied the 1910 and 
1913 general advance cases. Mr. Holden suggested that the 
effective date might easily be postponed either by the com- 
mission or by voluntary action of the carriers if necessary 
and the western roads, in their petition filed on Monday 
asked that the advance be permitted “with the least possible 
delay,” saying nothing about making them effective in less 
than 30 days. 

ARGUMENTS IN TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE CASE 


Arguments are to be presented before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington on Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week in the transcontinental rate case, 1n- 
volving the relative adjustment of rates to the Pacific Coast 
and to the intermountain territory. Charles Donnelly, T. J. 
Norton, H. A. Scandrett and Fred H. Wood, attorneys for 
the transcontinental lines, have filed with the commission a 
brief and a list of exceptions to the tentative report recently 
submitted by Examiner-Attorney Thurtell. The general po- 
sition of the roads is expressed in part by the following ex- 
tracts from the brief: 

“The outstanding features of the attorney-examiner’s re- 
port are first, a finding that continued fourth section relief 
is not justified by actual or potential competition; second, a 
finding by necessary implication, if not by direct statement, 
that compelling ocean competition will return; third, a find- 
ing that the carriers should be permitted to meet ocean com- 
petition upon its return by necessary reductions in rates 
without further consideration of rates to the intermediate 
country, provided those rates have been in the meantime 
adjusted upon a basis declared reasonable by the commis- 
sion; fourth, a finding that the existing rates to intermediate 
points are in the main relatively lower than rates established 
by the commission to territory farther east; fifth, a recom- 
mendation that, notwithstanding the finding just above 
stated, rates to the entire intermediate country should be 
radically reduced; and sixth, a finding that while the com- 
mission is without authority in this proceeding to require 
reductions to rates at intermediate points generally, that au- 
thority exists in connection with rates to the state of Arizona 
by reason of the issues presented in the complaint of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission. 

“Except for its failure to recognize existing conditions as 
a justification for some present relief from the provisions of 
the fourth section, the examiner-attorney’s recommendations 
With respect to purely fourth section features correspond in 
the main with the proposals of the carriers. The carriers 
have never sought to deny to the people of the intermountain 
Country rates which were reasonable per se. They have 
always conceded the right of the commission in granting 
fourth section relief to require the establishment of rates to 
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the intermediate country which are reasonable per se, if 
those then in effect are unreasonably high. They have con- 
tended, however, that present rates to the intermediate coun- 
try have been demonstrated to be at least reasonably low in 
the frequent occasions upon which these cases have been 
before the commission, and, that, having been so demon- 
strated, subsequent advances or reductions therein should be 
considered in connection with other appropriate provisions of 
the statute and divorced from those cases in which the car- 
riers would from time to time seek relief from provisions of 
the fourth section in order to meet the competition of the 
ocean. carriers. 

“To the third finding of the examiner, therefore, the car- 
riers can take no exception. ‘To the first, fifth and sixth 
they most strenuously except. In connection with the last 
they further assert that if fourth section relief is revoked, the 
commission has no authority in these proceedings to fix 
rates to any portion of the intermediate country. ‘This the 
tentative report recognizes except in connection with Ari- 
zona, but erroneously proceeds upon the assumption that the 
reasonableness of the rates to Arizona is in issue. Complaint 
of the Arizona Corporation Commission, however, nowhere 
alleges that the rates to Arizona are unjust or unreasonable, 
but only that the exaction of higher rates to points within 
that state than are charged to points in the state of California 
results in undue discrimination under section three and is in 
violation of section four. With the removal of fourth sec- 
tion violations the complaint of the Arizona Corporation 
Commission is completely satisfied, and any attempt upon 
the part of the commission to fix rates to the state of Ari- 
zona as reasonable per se is as clearly beyond its authority 
as would be a similar attempt to other portions of the inter- 
mountain country. 

“The report does not state whether the recommendation for 
withdrawal of fourth section relief is based upon a belief 
that potential competition is no justification for the making 
of lower rates to the more distant points, or upon the view 
that the potentiality of competition shown by this record is 
insufficient to have that effect. If based upon the first, it is 
in conflict with the commission’s prior decisions in these 
cases and its decision in Fourth Section Violations in the 
Southeast, as well as the decision of the Supreme Court in 
I. C. C. v. Alabama Midland R. R. If it is based upon the 
second, then it appears upon the face of the tentative report 
itself in conjunction with other decisions of the commission 
that the conclusion reached is likewise contrary to the de- 
cisions of this commission and of the Supreme Court in the 
cases named, and, if followed by the commission, would re- 
sult in an order void on its face as an arbitrary exercise of 
power. “The record of this proceeding shows, and the prior 
decisions of the commission in these cases find, that competi- 
tion between ocean and rail lines for Pacific coast traffic 
constitutes the normal condition of transportation and com- 
merce. From the earliest settlement of California to the 
outbreak of the European War, there was an uninterrupted 
ocean service between the coasts, sufficient at all times to 
affect and reduce transportation rates by rail. The busi- 
ness of people residing on the coast and of people in other 
parts of the country doing business with those residing there 
had become adjusted to this condition and the resulting 
scheme of rates. It may be fairly said that the commerce of 
the whole naticn in so far as it relates to the Pacific coast. 
as well as the industrial and commercial development of the 
Pacific coast itself are based, as they should be, upon the 
normal condition of ocean and rail competition. The exist- 
ing rail rates were made with relation thereto under the ex- 
press sanction of this commission and this commission has 
held in a long line of cases, ending with those decided imme- 
diately following the opening of the Panama Canal, that the 
making of lower rates to the Pacific coast than to interme- 
diate points in recognition of the conditions above described 
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did not result in undue discrimination against intermediate 
points, 

“To justify a revocation of these orders, it must, therefore, 
appear that a state of facts has come into existence since 
they were made, under which a further continuance of those, 
or some other orders, granting relief from the provisions of 
the fourth section, would result in undue discrimination 
The railroad companies have taken the position that they de- 
sired to continue rates lower than those in effect at inter- 
mediate points. The coast cities and the commercial inter- 
ests of the country at large, outside of those within the inter- 
mountain states, have pointed out the disturbance of normal 
business relations and of commerce resulting from a tem- 
porary withdrawal of relief and have joined in the prayer of 
the railroads. ‘The question before the commission is not 
whether the policy of the railroads and those who have 
joined with them is wise or foolish, but whether it is lawful 
or unlawful.” 

x ok Ok 
RAILWAYS PREPARE FOR MILITARY TRAFFIC 


.The Special Committee on National Defense of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association is making active preparations for 
co-operation with the War Department in the transportation 
of troops and supplies. The committee has opened offices at 
345 Woodward Building, in Washington, where a force is 
at work under the direction of George Hodges, assistant to 
the general chairman of the committee, and the organization 
which the committee has been building up is practically com- 
pleted. The organization includes sub-committees on mili- 
tary equipment standards, military passenger transportation, 
military freight transportation and military accounts. ‘There 
is also a representative in each of the army department 
headquarters and a representative at each state mobilization 
camp, as well as an accountant at each mobilization camp. 
. The district committees of the general committee on national 
defense have also been working in co-operation with the de- 
partment commanders. 


ARTICULATED TENDER TRUCKS 

A pedestal truck that has all the advantages of the com- 
mon pedestal truck and eliminates the wear on the pedestals 
and journal boxes has been developed recently by the Econ- 
omy Devices Corporation, 30 Church street, New York City. 
It also permits the use of the standard M. C. B. journal box. 
This truck is made in two types; one is designed for pas- 
senger and fast freight service and the other for freight and 




















Articulated Truck for Tenders of Passenger Locomotives 


switching service. Both are shown in the illustrations. The 
journal box and pedestal wear is overcome by pivoting the 
boxes to the side frame. Triple coil springs placed directly 
over the journal boxes support the side frames and relieve 
them from a large amount of shocks to which they are sub- 
jected when they rest directly on the box. This design also 
brings a larger amount of the truck weight on spring sup- 


ports. 
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The spring seat for the triple coil springs is a dish- 
shaped casting, which is designed to transmit the lateral 
thrust of the truck to the journal box and thus relieve the 
pin connection of the journal box yoke from undue strain. 
This casting has an ample bearing in the side frame and is 
the part that bears the most wear. A lug with a hole is cast 
on the upper edge of the spring seat casting. It may be seen 
in the frame opening above the journal box. When the 
wheels are to be removed, a rod is passed through this hol 
to keep the spring seat in position in the side frame when 
the frame is being jacked up. To remove the wheels, the 
frame is lifted until the spring seat is free from the journal 
box. The journal box yoke pin is removed and the wheels 
























Truck for Freight and Switch Engine Tenders 


are rolled out. This journal box pin must be removed from 
the inside, and as an additional safeguard the brake hanger 
must be moved in order to get the pin out of the frame. 
Thus, while in service, if for any reason the cotter key which 
holds the pin becomes lost, the pin cannot work out of its 
hole. The journal box with the yoke attached is removed 
from the axle by removing the wedge and brass from the 
box and pulling the parts off in a horizontal direction. In 
no case is it necessary to remove the journal box from the 
yoke unless either become broken. 

The side frames are made of cast steel in channel sections. 
the journal box yokes are also of cast steel. The trucks are 
designed to use either lateral moticn or rigid bolsters of 
standard design. The passenger and fast freight trucks are 
provided with a triple elliptic spring under the bolster and 
have a spring plank 22 in. wide by 6 in. deep. The trucks 
for freight and switching service are of the same design 
and construction as the passenger truck with the exception of 
the elliptical springs and the spring plank. In this case the 
bolster is supported directly on the side frames. 


COMPLETION OF RussIAN RAtLWwaAy BrinGe.—The rail- 
way bridge over the Amur River at Khabarovsk, Siberia, 
was opened to traffic on November 18, 1916. Its construc- 
tion has taken five years and has cost 18,000,000 rubles ($9,- 
270,000 at the normal exchange rate). It is 7,593 feet long, 
one of the longest bridges in the world. ‘The completion of 
the Amur bridge marks the completion of the Amur Rail- 
road from Kuenga to Khabarovsk (1,247 miles).—Commerce 
Report. 


SoutH AMERICAN Rattway Concress.—The Peruvian 
permanent commission of the South American Railway Con- 
gress has just been organized, the members of this commis- 
sion being officials of railways and engineering societies. The 
first South American Railway Congress was held in Buenos 
Aires in 1910, and it is expected that the second will be held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1918. The newly organized Peruvian 
commission will make efforts to have the third congress me: 
in Lima in 1921, the centenary of Peru’s independence, when 
a celebration will also be held of the first trip of a locomo- 
tive in South America, which was in Lima in 1851.—Com- 
merce Report. 
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Hearing on Tentative Railway Valuations 


Interstate Commerce Commission Completes Two 


Weeks’ Hearing Devoted Mainly to General Principles 


March 31, concluded a two weeks’ hearing on its first 

five tentative valuation reports. Most of the testi- 
mony was general in character and will become a part of the 
record in the cases of the Texas Midland, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic; New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, Kansas 
City Southern and Winston-Salem Southbound, although 
some detailed testimony was presented with particular refer- 
ence to the Kansas City Southern, Texas Midland and At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic cases. Further testimony in 
the Texas Midland case will be taken before an examiner at 
Terrell, Texas, beginning April 11, and in the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic case at Chattanooga, Tenn., and in 
the Kansas City Southern case at Kansas City, Mo.; the 
date for the filing of briefs in the Texas Midland and At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic cases has been tentatively set 
for June 1. The following is a summary of the principal 
testimony introduced following that reported in last week’s 
issue. 


To Interstate Commerce Commission on Saturday, 


Kansas Crry SOUTHERN CASE 


L. F. Loree, chairman of the Kansas City Southern, told 
the commission that the road could never have been pro- 
moted and financed under the conditions assumed by the 
division of valuation for its reproduction. Asked what would 
be a proper allowance for the cost of obtaining money and 
interest during construction, Mr. Loree said the money would 
have to be raised on the basis of a prospectus in which the 
cost of reproduction new as determined by the division of 
valuation would be the basis. It would be necessary to make 
an arrangement with a banking house for financing the enter- 
prise and he thought the first obstacle to be confronted would 
be an adverse report by the engineer assigned by the banking 
house as to the validity of the estimate for construction. His 
attention would be directed to the scheme of construction 
which contemplated using a road which had no existence 
for hauling supplies. He would find that the people who 
had made the estimate had estimated the engineering cost in 
June, 1916, at $001,635 and in the tentative valuation at 
$1,269,053. Then Mr. Loree thought the item of clearing 
and grubbing would be challenged, because the conception of 
the estimators was that where no forest was visible no clear- 
ing and grubbing would be required, but when they came 
into a town and found a built-up section to be traversed, 
their view changed and they visioned a right-of-way free 
from all improvements. The engineer would also challenge 
the land estimates and the time to be consumed in building 
the road. Whereas the division estimated this at 30 months, 
Mr. Loree thought an engineer would report to the bankers 
that it could not be done in less than 48 months. He would 
also call attention to the fact that no provision had been 
made for working capital to conduct the business of the en- 
terprise nor to furnish it with materials and supplies, nor for 
terminals at Kansas City or Joplin. Then, Mr. Loree said, 
consideration would have been given to the depressed condi- 
tion of the district at the time when most of the roads in that 
territory were in receivers’ hands and he did not think it 
would have been possible in 1914 to have financed the en- 
terprise at all. 

Mr. Loree said he did not offer this criticism in any carp- 
ing spirit, because the Kansas City Southern was one of the 
first roads to be examined and the work was entirely new to 
the division, as well as to the railroad, and he did not mean 
to criticize except to call attention to the things that he 
thought made a revision of the tentative report necessary. 





The tentative report allows interest during construction at 6 
per cent for half of the construction period, but makes no 
allowance for the cost of obtaining money in advance. 

Mr. Loree said he did not think the estimated cost of re- 
producing an existing road is likely to be arrived at much 
more accurately than the estimate of the cost of building a 
new railroad and, therefore, any computations based on that 
method would produce less than the actual cost. He 
thought the commission would be much helped in determin- 
ing the validity of these estimates of the cost of reproduction 
if it were able to compare them with the actual original cost 
to date. ‘The figures that were assembled by the Kansas 
City Southern on the original cost to date amounted to ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 and he thought tended to discredit 
the estimate that the road could be reproduced for some- 
thing like $48,000,000, especially as the original construc- 
tion of the road was during a period of very low prices for 
material and labor and there was a subStantial difference 
between the prices in 1914 and those in the period 1893 to 
1898. He thought the original cost to date was susceptible 
of ascertainment on most roads. 

On cross-examination, C. A. Prouty, director of the di- 
vision of valuation, said the division had determined the 
original investment of the company and that its figures 
differed from the original cost figures of the road by only 
about a million dollars. The railroad, he said, had included 
about $2,000,000 for contractors’ profit, which might be 
proper enough in determining what the property ought to 
have cost, but not as showing the money actually paid out. 
Mr. Loree said that if the original cost in 1893 to 1898 was 
$50,000,000 it certainly could not be produced in 1914 for 
that cost, to which Mr. Prouty replied: “Our opinion is 
that in 1914 a railroad could be produced as cheaply as it 
could have been produced on the average during the last 25 
years.” 

Mr. Loree referred to the lines of the company at Port 
Arthur, on which the railroad had placed a valuation of 
$3,251,285 as against $646,641, the value submitted by the 
division of valuation. He said the division’s figure was $600 
an acre, whereas the line was assessed for taxation purposes 
at $800 and it has a peculiar value, not only for railroad pur- 
poses but because of local conditions, and Mr. Loree thought 
he could market the land at $2,500 an acre. Mr. Prouty 
said that for the purpose of reconciling the difference the 
railroad and the division had each assigned a man to ap- 
praise the property and that the railroad’s expert had ap- 
praised it at $699,000. 

Director Prouty remarked that the estimate of the cost of 
reproducing the road was made by the government and asked 
if the government would have any difficulty in borrowing 
$50,000,000 to reproduce the Kansas City Southern. Mr. 
Loree said that it would not have any difficulty on the basis 
of the government’s general credit, but on the basis of this 
particular enterprise it would have, because a railroad that 
is going to be reproduced has no credit. In reply to a ques- 
tion by A. E. Helm, representing the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission, Mr. Loree said the credit of the Kansas City 
Southern has been very seriously affected by the tentative 
valuation report. Director Prouty said the division’s esti- 
mate of the cost of reproduction was about $46,000,000 and 
the estimated value of the lands about $4,500,000, which 
made the reproduction estimate a trifle more than the money 
actually invested. 

Director Prouty asked if Mr. Loree could not give some 
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testimony on the subject of “other values,” a point about 
which he said the division, and, so far as he knew, the com- 
mission, is utterly helpless and does not know what to do 
with it. S. W. Moore, solicitor for the Kansas City South- 
ern, said that until the intangible elements of value have 
heen proved, he was not in a position to have witnesses put 
a valuation on them, but expected to do so at a later date. 
Commissioner Clark then asked the witness if he would not 
offer some constructive suggestions, to which Mr. Loree re- 
plied that there are elements of value, both tangible and in- 
tangible, which constitute an important part of the value of 
a railroad and which had been stated in the company’s pro- 
test, such as the items of working capital, materials and 
supplies, elevators and the interest of the company in the 
terminals at Joplin and Kansas City. These items, he 
thought, should be included in the cost of reproduction, but, 
if not, they should be included under the head of “other 
values or elements of value.” He thought the item of appre- 
ciation should appear under “other values” as it is a sub- 
stantial item in the value of a going concern. ‘The director 
said he was prepared to include such items, but was troubled 
as to the figures to use. Mr. Loree said that some proof 
on that point would be offered at the Kansas City hear- 
ing, and he mentioned also the items of abandoned prop- 
erty, franchise, good will, etc., on which the company pays 
taxes, the fact that the road is unusually well operated and 
can be operated on the ratio of approximately 60 per cent 
of the operating revenues, and the fact that the company 
operates through a developing territory. Solicitor P. J. 
Farrell of the division of valuation, asked if those elements 
were not all reflected in the net earnings of the company. 
Mr. Loree replied that it would be more accurate to say they 
were reflected in the gross, because the net earnings are af- 
fected by so many other considerations. 


LAND 


For the purpose of showing the excess cost and value of 
railway right of way as compared with adjacent similar 
property, H. S. Marshall, land assistant for the western 
group of the Presidents’ Conference Committee, W. R. Van 
Campen, land attorney for the eastern group, and Charles 
Silliman, an engineer in the office of the southern group, in- 
troduced a large amount of data obtained from the roads in 
response to a circular issued by the general secretary. Mr. 
Marshall introduced statements covering 152 reports on the 
cost of land from 20 roads in 21 different states. 

Reports covering 3,929 miles of right-of-way for new 
lines, a total of 60,952 acres, showed that the purchase price 
was $8,941,231. The naked land value was $3,411,813, or 
38.16 per cent of the purchase price, and the expense of 
acquisition was $537,886, or 6.16 per cent of the purchase 
price of the land for which the expense of acquisition was 
obtained. ‘The percentage of naked land value varied from 
10.49 per cent to 94.22 per cent, excluding one item in which 
it was in excess of the purchase price. A similar tabulation 
covering 256.2 miles, or 4,865 acres, purchased for changes 
of line, showed a total purchase price of $946,951 and a 
naked land value of $246,813, or 26 per cent. The expense 
of acquisition was $56,330, or 6.88 per cent. For second 
main track 806.49 miles, or 6,511 acres, was purchased for 
$1,936,043. The naked land value was $524,261, or 27.08 
per cent, and the cost of acquisition was $63,844, or 3.20 
per cent. Summarizing these tables, 4,992.46 miles, or 
72,329 acres, purchased for $11,824,225 had a naked land 
value of $4,182,889, or 35 per cent, and the expense of 


acquisition was $058,061, or 5.73 per cent. The total in- 


cluded,12,999 transfers and 577 parcels. 

Mr. Van Campen and Mr. Silliman gave similar figures 
for the eastern and southern territory. Pearce Horn, su- 
perintendent of real estate of the Southern, and Charles E. 
Rice, of the law firm representing the Atlanta, Birmingham 
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& Atlantic, gave additional testimony regarding land costs 

Halford Erickson, formerly chairman of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, now engaged in private practice, testi- 
fied regarding the results of a special study of the relation 
between the purchase price and naked value of land mad 
by the Wisconsin commission in 1913 in connection with its 
valuation of railway property in the state. The Wisconsin 
commission had endeavored to ascertain the value of th 
land and had made studies of what it had actually cost th 
railroads, the value of adjacent land, and other factors en 
tering into the question and had used a multiple to repre 
sent the additional cost to the railroads. Mr. Erickson 
thought that practically every commission that had mad 
studies of the cost of reproduction had used practically th: 
same method. On cross-examination, he said the Wisconsin 
commission had endeavored to find the cost of reproduction 
under existing conditions and had paid no attention to th 
original cost in calculating the reproduction cost, and that 
the method necessarily involved some estimating. The fact 
that land might have been donated originally was not taken 
into account because in reproducing under present condi- 
tions very little land would be donated. The valuation was 
used both for taxation and for rate-making purposes, but 
on different bases. Glen E. Plumb, representing the rail 
way brotherhoods, asked if the commission had taken into 
consideration “‘the public easement on the railway right-of- 
way” as in any way limiting the title of the railway to 
this property. Mr. Erickson said it had not. 

Mr. Erickson’s testimony brought out a general discus- 
sion as to the method of treating land values and particularly 
of complying with that section of the act requiring a sepa- 
rate report of “‘the original and present cost of condemna- 
tion and damages or of purchase, in excess of such original 
cost or present value.” Pierce Butler, representing the Texas 
Midland, had proposed a plan for taking detailed testimon) 
as to that road, of witnesses who could estimate what it 
actually cost the carrier to acquire individual parcels of land. 

Director Prouty said he conceded that by the use of 
multiples an approximately correct result could be obtained, 
but that Solicitor Farrell takes the position that in the Min- 
nesota rate case the Supreme Court had decided that that 
method could not be used. Mr. Prouty said he had neve1 
known any two people who agreed about the meaning ot 
that case, but that to attempt to ascertain exactly the cost 
of acquisition would cost more than the value of the rail- 
roads. He said that before any further proceedings th¢ 
commission ought to decide what should be done and that 
he ‘“‘would rather undertake to recite the Chinese alphabet 
backward” than to read the valuation act. The section re 
garding the cost of condemnation and damages, he 
does not mean anything and the commission can properl\ 
say to Congress that it does not know what it means and, 
therefore, has not attempted to comply with it. Th 
original cost includes the cost of condemnation and damages 
and the present value includes condemnation and damages. 
The commission might well say to Congress that this 
language is not susceptible of any rational interpretation or 
it might present the question to Congress and ask what it 
means. He was inclined to think that what Congress ma) 
have had in mind was the cost to the railroad to acquire th: 
land over the value of the land itself, but the Supreme Court 
had decided that the original cost should not prevail anc 
that the cost of reproduction should not prevail, and 1t 
would be no less than a crime to expend perhaps millions 
of dollars to conduct a condemnation proceeding as to every 
individual parcel of land. He hoped the commission wil 
not ask the division to incur that expense. 

Solicitor Farrell told the commission that the law divisio! 
does not concur in some of the admissions made by 1 
rector. He said the Supreme Court has said that it is 
possible in the absence of exact information to estimat the 
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present cost of condemnation and damages, or of purchase 
and, moreover, he asserted, that the information would be 
of no value if it were found. 


DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT 


J. E. Muhlfeld, Charles E. Chambers, superintendent of 
motive power of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, C. A. 
Schroyer, superintendent of the car department, and H. T. 
Bentley, superintendent of motive power and machinery oi 
the Chicago & North Western, gave testimony regarding the 
depreciation of equipment. Mr. Schroyer said the service 
life of a car does not depend on its age, but on its mainte- 
nance. By proper maintenance the service life can be con- 
tinued indefinitely. His company has never retired cars be- 
cause of wearing out, but only because of inadequacy or 
obsolescence. Because of their small size and capacity, such 
cars are permitted to wear out, but the company never re- 
tires cars for the purpose of replacing them with other cars 
of the same type because it is cheaper to repair an old car. 
The North Western has many thousands of cars that cannot 
be reproduced today for what they originally cost. It has 
recently completed the changing of some gondola cars and 
by expending $200 to $250 on a car, using steel center sill 
construction, applying improved draft rigging and removing 
the decayed or damaged parts of the timber it has obtained 
cars worth more than they were worth when they were built 
15 or 18 years ago. ‘They will haul the same load and the 
cost of maintenance will be less. ‘The same process can be 
repeated some years from now. If cars are fully maintained, 
he said, they have the same value for transportation pur- 
poses as new ones, and if the road invests thousands of 
dollars in a car it endeavors to keep the car at that value 
by maintenance. 

Solicitor Farrell asked whether a car that has been used 
for some time without repairs does not have less units of 
service remaining in it. ‘The witness replied that there is, 
of course, an accruing deterioration which exists until it is 
overcome by a general repair, but that unless the mainte- 
nance is deferred, it is worth just as much for transportation 
purposes until it is time to put it through the shop. Com- 
missioner Meyer asked a number of questions regarding the 
company’s depreciation account which Mr. Schroyer said he 
had nothing to do with. The commissioner wanted to know 
why the company had charged 3 per cent for depreciation 
of freight cars, instead of some other figure, and 21% per 
cent for passenger cars. Mr. Schroyer said he did not know 
how the 5 per cent is arrived at, but he understood the ac- 
count was intended to represent cars wrecked or destroyed 
or retired because of inadequacy or obsolescence, and that 
the account had nothing to do with the maintenance account, 
to which repairs are charged. He supposed the difference 
in the figures used for freight and passenger cars is due 
to the fact that a passenger car is better maintained and has 
a longer average life than a freight car. Commissioner 
Clements asked if his company were in the market for 1,000 
cars, whether it would just as soon buy old cars that had 
been repaired as new ones of the same type. Mr. Schroyer 
said he would pay as much for an old car as for a new 
one, less any increased cost of maintenance due to its age 
and that the difference would depend upon an examination 
of the phys.cal condition of the cars. 

Mr. Bentley gave similar testimony regarding locomotives, 
saying it is impossible to tell by examination what will be 
the service life of a locomotive. ‘The purpose is to main- 
tain in a condition of practically 100 per cent efficiency and 
the service life can be preserved indefinitely by repairs and 
maintenance. ‘The North Western had recently installed 
i, boilers and made other repairs to locomotives 33 years 
oli with the result that they are now probably more efficient 
for the purpose than when they were new, on account of the 
improved design of the boiler. The locomotives were inade- 
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quate for main line use, but were adapted for branch line 
use and, while they originally cost $12,000, by the expendi- 
ture of $4,000 to $4,200 they are made better than a loco- 
motive which would now cost $18,000. The different parts 
of a locomotive have a different service life and they are 
renewed as they wear out. He told of seeing locomotives on 
a visit to London two or three years ago which he had 
worked on as a boy, on the London & Northwestern, 45 or 
50 years ago, and they were performing practically the same 
service now as then. When the North Western needs a 
small locomotive, the practice is to buy a new boiler for 
an old one, rather than to buy a new locomotive. On cross=. 
examination Solicitor Farrell brought out that more of the 
old locomotives are retired than are given new boilers, and 
Mr. Aitchison brought out that he had not seen in England 
all of the locomotives which were in existence when he 
was a boy. 

A. H. Plant, comptroller of the Southern Railway, testified 
regarding depreciation accounting. He said his road does 
not set up a depreciation fund for equipment, but main- 
tains an account under the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission accounting rules to which is credited 
an amount for depreciation of equipment. Assuming a 
percentage of 4 per cent for depreciation in the case of 
equipment entered in the investment account at $1,000, the 
company would annually charge its operating expenses $40 
divided into monthly periods and credit the depreciation ac- 
count with $40 during the life of the equipment until the 
account reached 100 per cent, but this was a mere book 
account. Commissioner Meyer asked if a car could be 
maintained indefinitely whether operating expenses should be 
charged for depreciation. Mr. Plant replied that under the 
commission’s rules he would be required to do so, but that 
if cars were maintained indefinitely there would be no need 
of such an account except for the destruction of equipment 
and retirement due to obsolescence or inadequacy, but that 
as a matter of fact all cars were not maintained up.to 100 
per cent efficiency because cars are not repaired every day 
and there are always idle cars needing repairs. 


A., B. & A. ANnp TEXAS MIDLAND 


Charles Hansel, consulting valuation engineer, testified 
regarding the cost of engineering. He said a certain amount 
per mile or a certain percentage cannot be used for all 
roads, but that the circumstances of each road should be 
taken into consideration. He thought that that part of the 
Virginian Railway located on the coastal plain was, fairly 
comparable with the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, and 
that based on this comparison he would estimate the engi- 
neering cost for the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic at 
approximately $1,336,932, an average of $2,140 per mile. 
The engineering on the Virginian actually cost for the com- 
parable part of the line $3,237 per mile. He said the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic in its protest claims 5 per 
cent for engineering, or $1,236,000, but that he would not 
undertake the work for that amount and that percentages 
varied with the amount and character of the work. He 
would rather undertake the Lackawanna cut-off in New Jer- 
sey at less than 2 per cent for engineering than the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic for 8 per cent, or a tunnel under 
the Hudson River at 10 per cent. 

L. W. Wells, assistant to general manager and chief 
engineer of the Texas Midland, testified to show that the 
Texas Midland has been well and suitably maintained. J. 
S. Worley, a member of the engineering board of the division 
of valuation, who had had general charge of the valuation 
of the Texas Midland, described some of the methods used 
in preparing the report. He said the engineering cost had 


originally been calculated by B. J. Dalton, assistant district 
engineer for the division, but now chairman of the valuation 
committee of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, who had ar- 
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rived at the cost by the built-up method. Later instructions 
were issued to use the percentage method of calculating engi- 
neering costs and Mr. Worley said that after a review he 
saw no reason for changing the total, and he had simply 
changed it into a percentage figure, 24% per cent, which 
he thought was a fair allowance for this road, because the 
road was a simple one to construct, requiring little engi- 
neering, and was constructed and put in operation in six 
months. No separate allowance was made for contingencies, 
but an allowance was made for the element of contingencies 
in the unit prices. He said that in estimating construction, 
engineers invariably make an allowance of from 5 to 20 
per cent for contingencies, but if the actual expenditures of 
the road are taken afterward as the basis, the contingencies 
are included in the actual figures. Commissioner Daniels 
asked why contingencies were included in unit prices in- 
stead of stated separately. Director Prouty answered, saying 
that this was done because it was thought to be a more 
intelligent method because there are contingencies on some 
items, but practically none in other items and it was thought 
better to include them in the items to which they pertain 
rather than to spread them over the entire work. Allowance 
for waste, he said, was made in figuring the quantities. 


PLACING SCREW SPIKES WITH PNEUMATIC 
DRILLS 


In laying the rail on the New York Connecting Railroad 
screw spikes have been used to anchor the 125-lb. rails. The 
spikes are of two types, one to hold the tie plates and « 
larger size for the rail itself. The smaller spikes are about 
6 in. long by 34 in. diameter and the larger ones about 754 
in. long by 7 in. diameter with a flange to grip the rail. 
Both have a heavy thread of '4-in. pitch and 7£-in. square 
heads. Six spikes are used at each end of a tie, four for the 
. tie plate and two for the rail. 

These spikes are being driven pneumatically by Ingersoll- 














Gasolene Driven Air Compressor 


Rand Little David No. 11 SE reversible drills fitted with a 
special socket wrench which fits the spike heads. The 
wrench is made as short as possible, to give the machine a 
better balance. The drills are compound geared, weigh 70 
Ib. and operate at a speed of 100 r. p. m., consuming about 
55 cu. ft. of air per minute. The time required for driving 
a single spike averages about 5 sec. for the smaller spikes and 
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6 sec. for the large ones. Under favorable conditions the si 
spikes in one end of a tie can be driven in about 45 se 
The ties are bored with 3 in. holes for tie plate spikes an 
7 in. holes for rail spikes before being laid. 

The compressed air at 100 Ib. pressure is supplied by tw: 
Imperial Type XII gasolene driven portable compressors. 
These are duplex vertical compressors with cylinders 8 in. in 
diameter by 6 in. stroke, short belt driven by four-cylinder 
tractor type, gasolene motors. Each weighs about 5,600 1! 
and has a rated piston displacement of 140 cu. ft. per min 
These machines are the standard road portable type and 
have been adapted to track work by bolting a circular flanged 














Placing the Screw Spikes 


piece to the rim of each wheel. Each compressor supplies 
air to two spike driving machines, one for each rail, and a 
wood boring machine serving both. ‘The compressors are 
operated about 100 ft. apart and are easily moved by two or 
three men as the work progresses. The work is done by an 
operator for each compressor, two men with wood boring 
machines and four gangs of five men, each consisting of two 
men to operate a drill and two men with crowbars and one 
with a sledge hammer to line up the ties and to hold them 
while the spikes are being run in. This is necessary because 
the air drills are so powerful that they slightly turn the tie 
as soon as the spike is solidly seated unless it is firmly 
held. 

The ties, tie plates and rails are laid in advance of the 
spiking gang, and all rail joints are completed. The averag« 
progress per ten hour day has been twenty 33-ft. rails with 
each compressor unit. At 20 ties per rail and 12 spikes per 
tie this totals 4,800 spikes, or 9,600 spikes for both 
outfits. 

The operating cost per day of ten hours is approximatel} 
$81.45 or a cost per spike of $0.008. This charge does not 
include depreciation or overhead expense. ‘The contractor 
for the track laying was P. McManus, Incorporated, 0! 
Philadelphia, Pa. The compressors and pneumatic equip 
ment are manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York. 
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CAR SERVICE COMMISSION 


The effect of the sweeping embargoes placed by a large 
number of railroads in the United States, when a general 
strike of train service employees seemed probable, is re- 
flected in the reports of accumulations of freight cars— 
loaded and empty—made to the Commission on Car Service 
of the American Railway Association by the different roads 
for March 17. On that day 128,107 cars were being held 
at various points, as compared with 99,774 on March 10. 

On March 10, the railroads were just beginning to feel the 
real effects of the “clean-up week,” during which time every 
effort was made to rid the rails of freight that had been billed 
prior to February 1. Accumulations had been brought down 
from 171,005 cars to less than 100,000, and it was expected 
that still further progress would be made during the week 
ending March 17. The threatened strike, however, caused 
the placing of such drastic embargoes that the accumulations 
increased rapidly. 

More than half of all the cars held in accumulations are 
on railroads east of the Mississippi river, and north of the 
Ohio river, in what are known as groups 2 and 3. They in- 
clude the Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania; New York Cen- 
tral; Erie; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Michigan Central; Lehigh Valley; Wabash; as well as a 
number of smaller roads in the same territory. 

Reports of cars held in accumulations show the following 
since February 17, when the high water mark was reached 
since the present congestion became acute: 


ae err er ee 171,005 
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a high rate is working a hardship upon them and have asked 
relief. Among those that have been before the commission to 
ask relief have been a committee representing the Short Line 
Railroad Association of the South, E. J. Pearson, vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
F. H. Alfred, general manager of the Pere Marquette, and 
the commission has taken their arguments under advise- 
ment. Arrangements have been made for a meeting in Wash- 
ington with a committee representing the Association of 
Transportation and Car Accounting Officers for this week or 
next to discuss the code of car service rules that went into 
effect in February and suggestions for possible changes in the 
rules, many of which have been submitted to the commission. 
The commission has had considerable correspondence with 
roads that have not signed the agreement for the observance of 
the code of car service rules and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has taken the matter up with the executives of the 
Wabash; St. Louis-San Francisco; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
and St. Louis Southwestern to ask why they have not signed 
the agreement and to ask them to explain their present 
methods of handling cars. The matter is also to be taken 
up with other roads that have failed to become parties to 
the agreement. 


SPECIAL TIE CARS FOR THE SANTA FE 


The practice of providing special cars for transporting ties 
has been followed by many railroads, and often when box 
cars are used a part of the siding is cut away to facilitate 
loading and unloading, but the special tie cars recently built 
for the Santa Fe are designed especially for this service. 
The construction of these cars is such that the ties can be 
handled by power, and where a crane is available an entire 
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Center Top Connection for Santa Fe Tie Car 


ending March 17, there was an increase of 28 per cent in 
cars held in accumulations. 

The Commission on Car Service has decided to continue 
during the month of May the 75 cent per diem rate, although 
a number of roads have protested to the commission that such 


tier can be removed from the car at one time. It is planned 
to use a winch, mounted on a special car, with each tie train. 
A cable will be run along the cars, special fastenings being 
provided on the sides of the cars for sheaves which carry the 
cable. A detachable overhead tackle support for drawing 
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tics to the car and hoisting them is fastened to the super- 
structure. The fastenings for this support will be noticed 
at the end of the center top connection. 

As will be seen from the illustration, heavy ends are pro- 
vided to take the shocks of shifting lading, and 4%-in., 12.5 
lb. Z-bar side posts hold in the ties at the sides. In order 
to insure ties being placed in the car as provided by the 
loading rules, four cross blocks are provided, spaced so as 
to hold up the ends of each tier. The side posts are riveted 
at the top to a 6-in., 8-lb. channel extending from end to 
end of the car. The channel is raised in the center and re- 
inforced between the two center posts. At the center of the 
car there is a connection between the longitudinal channels, 
made up of two 6-in. channels with a ™%4-in. cover plate 24 
in. wide. The pockets for holding the overhead tackle sup- 
port are placed at the ends of this cross member. 

The cars are 40 ft. long inside and 42 ft. 634 in. over the 
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THE PURPOSES OF THE LOCOMOTIVE INSPEC. 
TION LAWS AND RULES* 


There can be no question that federal laws requiring bett 
maintenance of locomotives not only promote safety of e1 
ployees and travelers, but are a direct benefit to the railroa 
from an efficiency standpoint. 

Some railroad officials and employees appear to regard 
the passage of laws to promote safety as a reflection on thie 
sincerity of their efforts to prevent accidents or on their ability 
in that direction, and as an unnecessary restriction of the 
rights of the company. These views may seem to be partly 
right and yet are entirely wrong. No one questions the fact 
that railroad men as a class are actuated by just as keen a 
desire to conserve life and property as anyone. ‘The railroad 
operating organization, however, is a steam-driven, high- 
speed machine which is worked to its capacity and the pres- 
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Tie Car for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


end sills. The height from the top of the floor to the top 
of the channels is 10 ft. 2% in. at the center, and 8 ft. at 
the ends. ‘The underframe has fishbelly center sills and 
channel side sills, a type of construction used on many Santa 
Fe cars.. They are built entirely of steel with the exception 
of the wooden deck. These cars were designed by E. Posson, 
engineer of car construction for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at Chicago, in collaboration with G. E. Davidson, 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, Silsbee, Texas. The Has- 
kell & Barker Car Company have built 400 cars of this type. 





Wark TIME IMPROVEMENTS IN ItTALy.—During the last 
two years, new works have absorbed some £4,320,000 ($20,- 
995,200), as compared with a normal annual expenditure of 
about £1,200,000 ($5,832,000).. About 160 km. (99 miles) 
of new line have been opened for traffic, and various sections 
are on the point of completion, including new branches on 
the important Genoa-Milan line. This by no means ex- 
hausts the record, since 235 km. (146 miles) of single line 
have also been constructed at a cost of slightly under £1,000,- 
000 ($4,860,000), while £1,800,000 ($8,748,000) are being 
spent on the rebuilding of a further 350 km. (217 miles). 
Fifteen new junction stations have been built, and electric 
signalling apparatus has been laid down on 140 km. (87 
miles) of track, with electric signalling installations at 146 
stations. —Railway Gazette, London. 


sure. is increasing each year. Federal laws are safety valves 
to regulate this pressure and prevent it from wrecking the 
machine. 

Under the law the duties of the Federal Locomotive In- 
spection Bureau are administrative, and the final determina- 
tion of disputed points is a function of the courts. It is a 
well established rule of law, however, that the practical in- 
terpretation of a law or rule by the department charged 
with its administration is entitled to the highest respect and 
if acted upon for a number of years will not be disturbed 
except for very cogent reasons. 

Under date of March 4, 1915, an amendment to the loco 
motive boiler inspection law, extending its provisions to the 
entire locomotive and tender and all parts and appurtenances 
thereof, was enacted, making a locomotive inspection law 
out of what was formerly a locomotive boiler inspection law. 
The method provided by the law for enforcing complianc 
with its provisions is important. Recognizing the impos 
sibility of 50 federal inspectors actually inspecting the 68,000 
locomotives in the United States, Congress placed that duty 
upon the carriers and made them responsible for the inspe: 
tion, the repair, and the condition of their locomotives, and 
the duties of the federal inspectors largely supervisory. ‘I 
this end, section 6 of the law provides that the first duty o 


“From a paper read before the St. Louis Railway Club by F 
McManamy, chief inspector, Division of Locomotive Inspection, Interst 
Commerce Commission. 
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the federal inspector shall be to see that the carriers make 
inspections in accordance with the rules and regulations 
established or approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and that carriers repair the defects which such in- 
spections disclose before the locomotive or appurtenances 
pertaining thereto are again put in service. It further pro- 
vides in cases where these duties are not performed by the 
carrier that the inspector shall issue a written order with- 
holding the locomotive in question from service until the 
requirements are complied with. 

In this the locomotive inspection laws differ from other 
laws governing the condition of railroad equipment; there- 
fore, the method of enforcement has necessarily been worked 
out along somewhat different lines. 

The locomotive inspection law is comparatively new and 
is so comprehensive that explanations will, no doubt, be of 
substantial value in assisting carriers to meet the require- 
ments. First, I shall make clear one point with respect to 
which we are receiving numerous inquiries, and that is that 
the locomotive inspection law and rules in no way affect or 
change any of the requirements of the locomotive boiler in- 
spection law or rules. It is true that the form of reports for 
monthly and annual inspections were changed somewhat, a 
combination form covering the entire locomotive, including 
the boiler, having been adopted. This was done to avoid 
the necessity of requiring additional sworn reports and not 
for the purpose of modifying in any way the boiler inspec- 
tion requirements. 

Rule No. 104 was intended to accomplish the general pur- 
pose of the act that carriers shall: “make inspection in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations established or ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
carriers repair the defects which such inspections disclose 
before the boiler or boilers or appurtenances pertaining there- 
to are again put in service,” and in connection with rule 102 
to definitely place the responsibility for failure to make 
inspections and repairs. It was also intended to, and if 
properly observed does, protect the foreman or other officer 
in, charge of the mechanical department who is responsible 
for the condition of locomotives from pressure which in many 
instances they are unable to withstand to send out defective 
locomotives in an effort to avoid terminal delays. No rail- 
road man can truthfully claim that in the long run there is 
economy of either time or money in using defective equip- 
ment and if delays due to defects are to occur it should be 
at terminals where repairs can be made without blocking 
the main line thereby. 

It should be borne in mind that Government rules are not 
stop standards, or intended to represent the general condi- 
tion of equipment, but are minimum requirements, or limits 
which mark the point at which the Government will take 
action to bring about necessary improvement in the condition 
of equipment. In other words, they represent the extreme 
condition in which the locomotive will be permitted to con- 
tinue in service. 

Form No. 2, which is required by rule No. 104, was in- 
tended to accomplish two definite purposes: First, to show 
that an inspection of each locomotive was made at the pre- 
scribed periods. Second, to require the foreman or officer 
in charge to know the condition of the locomotive, and to 
say why defects reported were not repaired before the loco- 
motive is returned to service. 

One of the reasons for this is that in many cases it is prac- 
tically impossible when an accident resulting from defective 
equipment occurs to fix the responsibility for the defects in 
uestion. The officers in charge of the work will often insist 

hat the defect was not properly reported, or not reported at 
dl, and therefore, that they should not be held responsible for 

\ilure to make repairs. The person whose duty it was to 
eport such defects insists with equal vigor that the defect 
‘as properly reported; perhaps had been reported numerous 
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times, but had not been repaired. Failure to find the reports 
of a defect after an accident has occurred does not always 
indicate that such reports were not made, because frequently 
carbon or other copies of such reports are obtainable when 
the original reports cannot be found. These inspection re- 
ports must be kept on file in the offices of the railroad com- 
pany, where they can be inspected. 

One of our chief difficulties is getting form No. 2 ap- 
proved by the foreman, “with proper written explanation 
made thereon for defects reported which were not repaired 
before the locomotive is returned to service,” as required by 
the rule. We expected some difficulties in getting the in- 
spections properly made, even though the rule differs but 
little, if any, from rules which were supposed to be in gen- 
eral use, but we did not expect that it would be more difficult 
to get the foreman to perform his part of the work than it 
would be to get proper inspections made, and any foreman 
who disregards the rules himself can never hope to bring 
about a proper observance on the part of his subordinates. 

A few illustrations of what we find when making accident 
or other investigations will perhaps be of interest, and will 
show why we are insisting on a reasonable compliance with 
rule 104 by the foreman. We were advised that an engine- 
man had been seriously injured by the failure of a knuckle 
pin in the left side rod. Investigation brought out the fact 
that the defective condition of rods and boxes, which in all 
probability caused the failure, had been reported on every 
trip for more than a month, but the repairs had not been 
made, neither had the foreman made any notation on the 
reports showing why. Driver brakes were inoperative, and 
the defects had been properly reported seven consecutive trips. 
Other defective conditions had been reported for varying 
periods, ranging from 10 to 34 days. Of course, I realize 
that under the circumstances it might be embarrassing to the 
foreman to put on paper his excuse (there could be no rea- 
son) for failing to make repairs. 

In another instance we found it necessary to order a pas- 
senger locomotive out of service on account of steam leaking 
from a cracked cylinder seriously obscuring the enginemen’s 
vision. An investigation showed that this defect had been 
reported at each end of the division for 30 consecutive days. 

Another important duty which the law places on the Fed- 
eral inspector is the investigation of all accidents resulting 
from failure from any cause of the locomotive or any of its 
appurtenances resulting in serious injury or death to one or 
more persons. 

The question has frequently been asked, “What is a seri- 
ous injury?” We have been following in this the rule long 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission that in- 
jury which causes the loss of three or more days’ time within 
10 days immediately following the accident is serious and 
should be reported. As a matter of fact, every accident is 
serious and should be investigated, because in most in- 
stances the number injured, or the extent of their injuries, 
is governed by circumstances. Every accident is an indica- 
tion that something is wrong, either in the condition of 
equipment or in methods of operation, and whether any one 
was injured at all should not be the determining factor as 
to whether an investigation should be made to find the cause 
and remedy the improper condition which may have ex- 
isted; for instance, crown sheet failures, arch tube failures, 
flue failures, or, in fact, any failure of a locomotive may oc- 
cur without resulting in injury, yet the cause is just as surely 
present as though serious or fatal injuries had resulted 
therefrom, and just as diligent efforts should be made to lo- 
cate and remove it. 

One of the principal reasons why the locomotive boiler 
inspection law had such remarkable success in reducing ac- 
cidents was because it requires all accidents to be investi- 
gated and does not confine its work to only spectacular ac- 
cidents which cause a great loss of life or which are un- 
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usual. Such accidents when they occur are given wide pub- 
licity and are usually very thoroughly investigated by both 
Federal and State authorities and active steps are taken to 
prevent a recurrence, for a time at least. 

By far the greater percentage of killed and injured in rail- 
road service is due to accidents of a character which are 
never brought to the attention of the general public because 
they are considered as a part of the day’s work of railroad 
employees. In the regular course of his employment an en- 
gineman may be scalded or otherwise injured, a train- 
man may lose a finger, a hand or a foot, and none except 
his immediate family and co-employees are aware of the oc- 
currence, yet to the person injured and to his family the in- 
jury is just as serious as though it had resulted from a spec- 
tacular accident which would receive columns of newspaper 
comment. These are the accidents which swell the list of 
killed and injured, and an investigation of each one of them 
to correct whatever may be wrong with the equipment or 
with the methods either of the man or the company will do 
more to reduce the accident list than special investigations 
of spectacular accidents, which, after all, may be traced back 
to some minor cause. 

To illustrate: An accident which resulted in the death of 
six persons, serious injury to ten and caused a property dam- 
age estimated at $15,000, was caused by failure to properly 
hook up the steam heat hose at the rear of the tender. 

In another case of record where a serious accident is di- 
rectly traceable to a minor defect, a local passenger train was 
stopped between stations by the failure of the pipe leading 
from the main reservoir to the air signal whistle. Before 
the pipe could be repaired and the brakes released or the 
flagman could get back far enough to protect the train, it 
was struck by a through train which was following, killing 
11 and injuring 10 persons. While in this instance the 
flagging was not above criticism, the first step in the se- 
quence of events leading up to the accident was the failure 
of the signal pipe which had been reported the previous 
night, but had not been repaired. 

Accidents almost without number which result from sim- 
ilar minor causes might be cited, but this is sufficient to 
establish the point and to impress upon all the importance 
of giving attention to details and remedying all minor defects 
before serious results follow. 


AN EARLY RAILWAY LOCATION 


The main line of the Seaboard Air Line extending, south 
from Portsmouth, Va., includes some of the oldest railway 
projects in this country. A report was recently found rela- 
tive to the location of one of these properties, the Portsmouth 
& Roanoke Railroad, which was made previous to 1840 by 
Walter Gwynn, and which contains a number of interesting 
comparisons with present day construction and operating 
standards. We are indebted to W. D. Faucette, chief engi- 
neer of the Seaboard Air Line for a copy of this report which 
is abstracted below. 

The length of the line is 77 miles, being only half a mile 
longer than the distance on a direct line between Portsmouth 
and Weldon. The greatest inclination does not exceed 20 ft. 
to the mile. Throughout the whole extent of the road there 
are few deviations from a straight line, and these are effected 
on the arcs of circles whose radii are in no instance less 
than 5,730 ft., and are most generally 11,460 ft. in length. 
Gentle inclinations and easy curvatures (when it is neces- 
sary to vary from a straight line) are points of essential im- 
portance on the location of railroads; these desirable objects 
as well as a line extensively favorable to the advantageous 
employment of locomotive engines are here attained. 

Indeed, considering the straightness and the moderate 
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ascents and descents, the performance of an engine (given 
power) will be greater on this than on any other railroad 
now constructed in the United States. We are therefore 
enabled to use light engines, thereby diminishing very con- 
siderably the great and leading items in the expense of 
transportation on railroads, viz. wear and tear and re- 
pairs. 

The engine which it is proposed to use will not exceed 
five tons weight, and its performance on this road will be 
equal to that of a six ton engine on a road with 30 it. 
grades. From this general view it will be seen that the face 
of the country is eminently suitable to the proposed work. 
The intervening swamps and the alluvial bottoms of the Not 
toway Blackwater and Meherrin offer no obstacles. The 
bottom is everywhere composed of solid materials, affording 
a firm foundation for any embankment or other structure it 
may be necessary to place on it. 

It will not be necessary on the present occasion to discuss 
the relative merits of the various modes of construction and 
the variety of materials which have been used in the forma 
tion of railways. Suffice it to say that almost universal sub 
stitution of wood for stone, and the iron-edge rail, establishes 
its performance in the first instance even where stone is 
abundant and timber scarce. Among many reason~ for this 
preference of wood are its elasticity, *: sufficient ty 
and its diminution of the wear and tear of engines 
It follows then as a necessary consequence, that I recon 
for your railroad the use of timber, which is found in abun 
dance, of excellent quality on almost every part of the 
line. 

The superstructure, which I propose to adopt, will be 
heart pine rails, 9 by 5 in., plated with iron bars 2 in. wide 
and ¥% in. thick, resting on white or post oak sills 10 by 12 
in., and 8 ft. long, placed across the road 5 ft. apart from 
center to center. 

The rails will be placed parallel to each other 4 ft. 8) in. 
apart, let into the sills and properly secured by white oak 
wedges. The sills will be notched for the reception of the 
rails and wedges and hollowed out in the middle so as to 
admit of the construction of a path over them which will 
add considerable stiffness to the road at a very moderate 
expense, and adapt it to the use of either horse or locomotive 
power, or both. 

I have estimated for a single railway, which for the pres- 
ent will. afford sufficient accommodation to the trade and 
travel. The ditches, however, will be cut and the waste 
earth disposed with view to a double track, whenever it may 
be deemed necessary. ‘The graduated surface of the road 
bed in excavations will vary from 18 to 16 ft. in width, the 
slopes being 45 deg. The graded surface on embankments 
will present a uniform width of 12'4 ft., with side slopes of 
33 1/3 deg. or 1% base to 1 perpendicular. 
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RarLtroaps Do UNCLE SAM’s ADVERTISING.—Uncle Sam 
as a real-estate agent presents a prospect regarding which 
any advertising agent might be tempted to grow enthusiastic, 
and yet, to date, the government has depended almost wholly 
upon charity for its real-estate advertising. The govern- 
ment has land for sale in the west, has camp sites for lease 
in the national forests, has or will have, for negotiation 
water-power rights, oil-land leases and coal leases, and yet 
it proclaims these offerings in the same feeble manner that 
it exploits its sales of valuable furs. Save for such am- 
munition as the illustrated booklets issued by the United 
States Reclamation Service the government has been wont 
to depend for its real-estate advertising almost solely upon 
the railroads, just as it is left to the railroads to advertis 
by means of their “See America First” campaigns the publi 
playgrounds from which Uncle Sam can profit throug! 
hotel leases, etc.—Printers’ Ink. 
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The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has offered to permit 
employees to cultivate portions of the unoccupied land along its 
right of way; and, to help the movement get a start, the com- 
pany has offered to furnish seed potatoes free. 


The meeting of the western division of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents, scheduled for March 21 in 
Chicago, but postponed on account of the threatened trainmen’s 
strike, will take place at La Salle hotel, Chicago, April 18. 


The Oregon Short Line will send 100 men in its employ to the 
military training camp at Ft. Douglas, Utah, for a 30-days’ train- 
ing period beginning August 4. The men will be maintained on 
the company’s payroll at full salary during their service in camp. 


The shops of the Pullman Company, Pullman, Ill., have just 
completed a “service car” for the Department of Public Health 
of the United States government. The car is to be used by 
chemists who are to travel around the country to analyze drink- 
ing water supplied to passengers by the railroads. 


The Boston & Albany has made an advance of 5 per cent in 
the pay of all classes of employees who are not subject to the 
Adamson law, excepting those receiving $150 or more monthly. 
It is estimated that this will increase the annual payrolls about 
$250,000. The New York, New Haven & Hartford has ad- 
vanced the wages of laborers, including track repairmen, 10 per 
cent. 


The semi-annual loss and damage claim conference of the 
Santa Fe system was held last week in Galveston, Tex. More 
than a hundred representatives from all parts of the system 
participated in the meeting, which lasted four days. F. A. 
Lehman, assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Atchison, Topeko & Santa Fe at Chicago, presided over 
the sessions. 


In the yards of the Philadelphia & Reading in the anthracite 
region the switchmen are to be worked henceforth only eight 
hours a day; and large numbers of new men will have to be 
employed. According to local newspapers numbers of clerks, 
telegraphers and other employees of the road are resigning 
their places to take positions in the train service, where the pay 
is very much higher than in their present jobs. 


John J. Dempsey, superintendent of transportation of the 
New York Consolidated Railroad, has been fined $500 in the 
county court at Brooklyn, N. Y., for violation of an order of 
the State Public Service Commission, First District, in running 
certain elevated railroad trains past a given station without 
stopping; and on the Public Service Commission’s learning that 
the fine had been paid by the railroad company and charged to 
operating expenses, it sent a notice to the railroad company 
declaring that the inclusion of this item in expenses would be 
regarded as unreasonable and improper. 


B. P. Jones, owner of the Valdosta, Moultrie & Western Rail- 
way, who is now upward of 80 years old, has expressed the in- 
tention of giving the railroad to his sons; but before doing so 
he has presented to the Valdosta Chamber of Commerce 200 
shares of the capital stock of the road; and, in response to his 
request, the chamber has chosen three of its members to be 
directors of the railway company. This road extends from 
Valdosta, Ga., northwestward 42 miles to Moultrie. One of 
its two trains each way has a sleeping car which runs through 
between Atlanta, Ga., and Hampton Springs, Fla. 


Out of 1,200 maintenance of way employees of the Chicago & 
Alton, who were scheduled to strike on March 28, about 200 
actually quit work. Announcement of the strike order had been 
made by R. E. Clodfelter, grand organizer of the union who 
stated the demands of the men as an increase of $10 a month 
for foremen and assistant foremen, a 12% per cent increase for 
employees in bridge and water service and an advance of from 
19 to 2214 cents an hour for track laborers. According to re- 


ports from Alton on April 4 the strikers had returned to work 
it the old wages. 
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The E. H. Harriman Memorial Medal, awarded for excel- 
lence in promoting safety, has been given, for the year 1916, to 
the Alabama Great Southern Railway Company. During the year 
not a single passenger or employee was killed in a train accident 
on that road, and there was only one fatal accident from any 
cause. A silver replica of the medal was given to the Illinois 
division of the Illinois Central. A bronze replica, granted yearly 
to the individual who has been most conspicuous in the promo- 
tion of safety and health, is awarded, for 1916, to James A. 
McCrea, general manager of the Long Island Railroad, for his 
publicity campaign and other activities in connection with safety 
at highway grade crossings. 


Ralph Peters, president of the Long Island Railroad, has 
written a letter to employees of the road, pointing out that, in 
case of war, their duty to the country will require them to stay 
in their places. In the event of war the railroads will be essential 
to national defense, and it would be a calamity for them not 
to be well organized and completely manned. The letter ex- 
pressed the expectation of being able to increase the pay of 
employees within a short time. The appeal is intended not only 
for men who might feel it a duty to enlist in the ranks, includ- 
ing those who might do so in order not to be classed as “slack- 
ers,” but also to the man who is tempted to accept a better paying 
job in the manufacture of war supplies. 


Students of transportation of the University of Illinois, in 
charge of Professor E. R. Dewsnup, spent April 2 to 5, inclu- 
sive, visiting various departments of railroads in Chicago. Their 
itinerary included an inspection of the Chicago & North Western 
passenger terminal, a trip to the Proviso (Chicago) yards of the 
North Western, and visits to the Burnside (Chicago) shops of 
the Illinois Central, the offices of the general superintendent, the 
general superintendent of transportation, the auditor of disburse- 
ments, and the general storekeeper of the same road. Various 
departments of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy were 
also visited. Some of the railroad officers gave instructive talks 
to the students concerning the departments over which they have 
jurisdiction. 


The Long Island Railroad is to electrify its Evergreen branch 
in Brooklyn and Queens boroughs, New York City. This electri- 
fication, covering about 1% miles, is desired by the State Public 
Service Commission because of the proposed use of the right 
of way for an elevated railroad. The city, through the com- 
mission, is going to take an easement over the Evergreen right 
of way for the erection of a portion of the Fourteenth Street- 
Eastern elevated line. The Long Island has asked of the com- 
mission that the proposed easement deed between the commis- 
sion and the railroad company provide that the use of electricity 
by the railroad company shall not be compulsory until two years 
after the completion of the rapid transit line. The company, 
however, recognizes that the use of coal locomotives would pro- 
duce a great deal of smoke that would be unpleasant to pas- 
sengers on the elevated trains, and has promised, therefore, to 
hasten the work, although asking that the temporary use of 
steam locomotives be permitted. 


Popularity of Railroads Growing 


According to a press despatch from Lorain, Ohio, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad is the cause of a conflict 
between Avon Lake township, Lorain county, and Avon town- 
ship adjoining, not because of its transportation advantages, but 
because it yields an appreciable amount of taxes. The trustees 
of Aven township recently gave notice that an election would be 
held to determine whether the township should be made an in- 
corporated village and whether its north line should be extended 
60 ft. to take in the Nickel Plate right-of-way. The election was 
scheduled to be held on April 5. Avon Lake township followed 
its rival with a notice that it also would hold an incorporation 
election on April 5, and that it proposed also to include the same 
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stretch of the railroad within its confines. The township’s south- 
ern line is the southerly line of the railroad property. From all 
reperts incorporation will win in both townships and the matter 
will find its way into the courts. 


Weighing of Mails 


All mails carried by railroads are now being weighed through- 
out the country. Beginning on March 27, and for a period of 
35 days, the weight is being taken of all mails which are carried 
under the space-rate system as put in effect last November; and 
on the closed pouch routes, where the space rate has not been 
put in use, the weighing is to be continued for 105 days. 


Pensions on the Norfolk & Western 


The Norfolk & Western Railway announces that a relief and 
pension department will be put in operation on that road July 
1 next. All officers and employees will be retired at the age of 
70; and, under certain conditions, at ages 65 to 69 inclusive. 
The basis of the pension allowance will be 1 per cent of the 
average salary of the employee for the ten years next preceding 
retirement, multiplied by the number of years that he has served. 
For example, an employee who has received $1,000 a year, and 
who has been in the service 40 years, will receive $400 a year. 


Rents Right of Way for Garden Purposes 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has granted permission to the 
general public, and to its employees as well, to make use of 
unoccupied tracts on its right of way for agricultural purposes, 
charging therefor a nominal fee of $1, which is necessary to 
make the transaction legal. The Frisco and its subsidiary com- 
panies operate 5,254 miles of line, the right of way for which 
varies from 50 to 200 ft. in width. A considerable portion of 
this can be cultivated. Applicants are required to call on the 
station agents who forward the information for the preparation 
of a lease to the superintendent. 


Bureau Report on Black Tom Explosion 


Colonel B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau of Explo- 
sives, New York City, has issued an elaborate report of his in- 
vestigation of the disastrous explosion in the yard of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad at Black Tom, New York harbor, July 30, 1916, 
when over 500,000 Ib. of trinitrotoluol and picric acid was de- 
stroyed, involving a loss of two lives and many millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. About 220 freight cars were destroyed. 
Colonel Dunn believes that all of the known facts justify the 
assumption that this catastrophe was due to a fire started by an 
incendiary. The most important lesson taught by the disaster, 
in his opinion, is the same as that taught by the explosions at 
Communipaw, N. J., in February, 1911, and at Baltimore in 
March, 1913, namely, that the Federal government should regu- 
late the transportation of explosives on water the same as it 
now does on land. The uniform regulations prepared by the 
Bureau of Explosives, and adopted by the government, have 
greatly reduced the dangers from the transportation of explo- 
sives by railroad, and it is reasonable to expect that a similar 
improvement could be made in transportation by water. 


The Canadian Industrial Disputes Act 


The Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, advocated by Presi- 
dent Wilson as a_ basis for legislation in this country, has 
been investigated by the Russell Sage Foundation, as reported 
in the Survey of March 31. The conclusion is that the act has 
operated not as compulsory investigation, but as a voluntary 
conciliation measure. The compulsory features of the act, which 
impose a penalty for violation, and the definite rules of pro- 
cedure have not been emphasized in its administration. Alto- 
gether approximately 84 strikes on public utilities may be charged 
as illegal. The records of the Canadian Department of Labor 
for the same period show only eight prosecutions, and these 
were relatively unimportant. 

The particular problem for which the act was devised was in- 
dustrial unrest in coal mines. Since its enactment, however, 
strikes in the mines have more numerous’ than 
hefore 


coal been 
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A majority of Canadian trade unionists are opposed to the act, 
but these objectors do not advance the argument heard in this. 
country against President Wilson’s measure—that such a law 
means compulsory servitude for the wage-earners. On the con- 
trary, most of them approve of the principle of the law, and 
direct their criticism purely against administrative defects. The 


investigator’s recommendation for the United States is that the 
government ought to establish machinery both for the continuous. 
collection of all the facts available on labor controversies, and 
for an inquiry into the merits of particular disputes. 


Pacific Railway Club 


The Pacific Railway Club was organized in San Francisco, 
Cal., on Mafch 1. The club was formed after a letter ballot 
had been taken of all railway officers in the cities about San 
Francisco bay to determine whether there was a general need 
of a forum where matters relating to railway construction, oper- 
ation and maintenance might be presented and discussed. As 
the ballot was preponderantly in favor of such an organization 
a meeting was held to effect its formation, and 86 charter mem 
bers, including employees of 10 railroads and the professors of 
railroad engineering and economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Leland Stanford University, were taken in. The of- 
ficers elected for the club’s first year are: President, A. H. 
Babcock, consulting electrical engineer, Southern Pacific; first 
vice-president, G. H. Binkley, valuation engineer, U1 Rail- 
ways of San Francisco; second vice-president, P. P. H 
assistant general freight agent, Atchison, Topeka & 
treasurer, B. W. Perrin, division engineer, suburban 
Southern Pacific; secretary, W. S. Wollner, assistant to the chiet 
engineer, Northwestern Pacific. In addition to the officers the 
board of governors includes R. H. Ingram, general manager, 
Mount Tamalpais & Muir Woods railroad; W. R. Alberger, 
vice-president and general manager, San  Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways; R. L. Lowry, superintendent of roadway 
Oakland, Antioch & Eastern, and G. W. Rear. general bridge 
inspector, Southern Pacific. 

Membership is limited to persons active in railroad work, 
or to those employed by railroad regulatory bodies, or on 
the faculty of a college of recognized standing. Junior member- 
ship has been provided for persons under 21 years of age who 
are actively employed in railroad work or are students of rail- 
road subjects in colleges of recognized standing. 

The club will hold a meeting on April 12 to consider the 
subject, “The Railways’ Part in Military Preparedness.” The 
railroad aspect of this subject is to be presented by A. H. Bab- 
cock, member of the United States Navy Consulting Board, and 
the military aspect by Lieut.-Col. B. F. Cheatham, Quartermaster 
Corps, United States army. G. S. Waid, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Railway, will read a paper on “Moving Troops on the Mexican 
Border.” 


Organization of Gear Manufacturers 


An organization of gear manufacturers was formed at Lake- 
wood, N. J., at a meeting held there March 25 and 27. 

This organization will be known as the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Its purposes are to advance and improve 
the gear industry in a general way by standardization of gear 
design, manufacture and application. This association includes 
in its membership the foremost and better-known manufacturers 
of gears. 

The executive committee is composed of the following: F. W 
Sinram, Van Dorn & Dutton Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. E. 
Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting Machine Company, Newark, 
N. J.; F. D. Hamlin, Earle Gear & Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Frank Horsburgh, Horsburgh & Scott, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Biddle Arthur, Simonds Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; George L. Markland, Philadelphia Gear Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Milton Rupert, R. D. Nuttall Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The officers elected at the Lakewood meeting are as follows 
President, F. W. Sinram; vice-president, H. E. Eberhardt; sec- 
retary, F. D. Hamlin, and treasurer, Frank Horsburgh. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at Pittsburgh, 
May 14 and 15. 
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New England Railroad Club 


At the next regular meeting of the New England Railroad 
Club to be held at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, April 10, a 
paper will be read on “Stephenson and Transportation,” by F. E. 
Stanley, of the Stanley Motor Carriage Company. 





Association of General Baggage Agents 


The American Association of General Baggage Agents held 
its thirty-sixth annual convention at Los Angeles, Cal., March 
21, 22 and 23. J. B. Calkins, general baggage agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected president of the association to succeed W. H. 
Kellond. W. D. Carrick, general baggage agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Milwaukee, Wis., was elected vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding J. B. Calkins. J. E. Quick, general baggage 
agent of the Grand Trunk at Toronto, Ont., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
tneetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. Next annual convention, May 1-4, 1917, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenr. d 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeMURRAGE OrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, July 18, 1917, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Dininc Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. Next convention, October, 1917, 
San Francisco, Cal. ie 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, June, 1917, Denver. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFFicERs.—W. C. Hope, 
G R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St.. New York. 

American ASSOCIATION OF RaILROAD_SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, August 
8-10, 1917, Minneapolis, Minn. : 

AMERICAN oe Rartway Assocration.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 

ew York. 

AMERICAN ELeEctTrIc RatLway ManuFracturers’ AssociaTIon.—Fred C, J. 
Dell, 165 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN RaiLroap Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
AssocraTion.—W. E. Jones, C. & N, W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rattway AssocraTion.—J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New York. ¥ : 

AMERICAN RaILWway BRIDGE AND Buitp1nc Assocration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

American Ratt.way ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLway Master MeEcuanics’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago. Next meeting, June 13-20, 1917, Atlantic 
City, N. J. = 

AMERICAN RAILWAy Toot ForREMEN’s AssociaT1ion.—Owen D. Kinsey, II- 
linois Central, Chicago. Next convention, August 30-September 1, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. i 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING Martertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit_ Encineers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. 57th _St., New York. 

AMERICAN SocIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St.. New York. Next convention, May 21-24, 1917, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 7 ’ 

AMERICAN Woop PresErvers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January, 1918, Chicago. : 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLway AccouNnTING Orricers.—E, R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, May 30, 1917, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. é 

ASSOCIATION uF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED Car WueEeELs.—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. an . 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway Cram AcEntTs.—Willis H. Failing, Terminal _Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. Next meeting, May, 
1917, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Assoc: TION oF Rat~way Exectricat ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. : 

ASsocIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. L. Connelly, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. 
Next annual meeting, September 18-20, 1917, Washington, * 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

Broce AND Buitptne Suppty MeEn’s Associat1on.—Tom Lehon, The Lehon 
Company, Chicago. Meetings with American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association. 

Canaptan Ratiway Cruzp.—lames Powell. Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN Society oF Crvit EnGInEERsS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
eld St., Montreal, Oue. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. s 

Car ForeMEN’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. | 

CentraL Rartway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 

Crier INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’s AsSOCIATION.— 
W. R. McMunn, yes Central, Albany, N. Y. Next convention, 
September, 1917, St. Louis. 

Beuiienne Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Tuesday, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FREIGHT CLaim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 
& P., Richmond, Va. Annual convention, June 19, 1917, Chicago. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociATION oF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLroAD Master Biackxsmitus’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next annual meeting, August 21-23, 
1917, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fue Association.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & Q. 
m was 2 E, Sist St., Chicago. Next meeting, May 14-17, 1917, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway GENERAL  ForREMEN’s AssOcIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
1126 W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, September 4-7, 
1917, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MAsTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Canapa.—F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Master Borer Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 22-25, 1917, Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, Va. 

Master Car AND Locomotive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & ,» Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 11, 1917, Chicago. 

Master Car Ruitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Chicago. Next meeting, June 13-20, 1917, Atlantic City, N. a 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RarLWay CoMMISSIONERS.—Wm, H. Connolly, 

1319 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. Next annual convention, 

: October 16, 1917, Washington, D. C 

NaTIONAL RatLway Appliances AssociaT1ion.—C, W. Kelly, 349 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

New Encranp Raitroap Cius,—W, E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Raitroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NIAGARA FRONTIER Car Men’s Association.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD Orficers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, 111. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap CLiup or Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walfut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

RaILway Business AssocraTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 


Rartway Crus oF PittssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway DEVELOPMENT AssociaTion.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 

. Louis. Annual meeting, May 9-11, 1917, Louisville, Ky. 

Rattway Evecrricat Suppty MaunFacturers’ AssociaTIon.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway Fire Protection Assocration.—C, B. Edwards, Office of the 
President’s Assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. Next meet- 
ing, October 2-4, 1917, St. Louis, Mo. 

Railway Rear Estate Association.—R. H. Morrison, Assistant Engineer, 
sis & O., Richmond, Va. Next convention, October, 1917, Duluth, 

inn. 

RatLway Sicnat Association.—C. C, Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next meeting, June, 1917, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. Next annual 
convention, September, 1917, Atlantic City, N. J. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTION.—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Box 
>., Collinwood, Ohio. Annual convention, May 21-23, 1917, Chicago. 

RatLway Suppiy MAnuFacturers’ Assoctation.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Association. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ApplIANce AssociaTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents, 

RicHMonp RaiLroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
ewes meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—P. J. McAndrews, 

. & N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 18-21, 
1917, Hotel Auditorium, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis Rattway Ciur.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION CLuB,—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month 
Salt Lake City. 

Stenat AppLiance AssociaTIoN.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association 

Society oF Rartway FinancraLt OFricers.—L. W. Cox, N. & W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SouTHERN AssociIaTION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN & SouTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel; Atlanta. 

ToLEDo TRANSPORTATION Ciur.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month. Boodv House, Toledo. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. : 

Tra¥FFic CLug or Curcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 19, 1917, Fresno, Cal. 

TRANSPORTATION Ciur oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
- Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

etroit. 

TRAvELING ENGINEERS’ Assoc1aT1Ion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Next convention, September, 1917, Chicago. 
WeEsTERN ASSOCIATION OF SHORT LINE Rartroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 

Bldg., San Francisco. 

WEsTERN CANADA Rarttway Ciur.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WeEsTERN Rattway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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April 6, 1917 





Trafic News 


On account of the accumulation of freight at Galveston, Tex., 
the Southern Pacific has placed an embargo on all freight, except 
lumber and government freight, destined for vessels at that port. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has filed a petition in 
the United States District Court at St. Louis to enjoin the rail- 
roads from disobeying its order in the Business Men’s League 
case. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission will hold a hearing 
at Chicago, April 13, on the intrastate passenger tariffs filed by 
the railroads under the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Business Men’s League case. The tariffs were 
suspended by order of the Utilities Commission in December. 


The Public Service Commission of West Virginia, in a de- 
cision just issued, has refused to permit the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to advance its passenger fares from 2 cents a mile to 2% cents. 
A similar application from the Baltimore & Ohio is still under 
consideration. 


The Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia & Reading and the Balti- 
more & Ohio have applied to the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission for authority to make general increases in the 
rates for transportation of freight; 15 per cent on all commodi- 
ties except coal, coke and ore; and on these articles 15 cents a 
ton. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul put an additional train in 
service between Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, Neb., on April 1. The 
train has been named the Iowa-Nebraska Express, and leaves 
Chicago westbound at 1:05 p. m., arriving at Omaha at 11:05 
a. m. and at Sioux City at 12:15 p. m. It has a sleeper to each 
of these points and makes connections for Des Moines. East- 
bound it leaves Omaha at 1:40 a. m. and arrives at Chicago at 
2:40 p. m. The St. Paul now has four daily trains each way 
between Chicago and Omaha. 


At a meeting of a hundred or more representatives of im- 
portant New England manufacturers, held in Boston last week, 
a resolution was adopted recommending that shippers make no 
objection to the increase of 5 per cent, which has been announced 
in the rates of freight from New England to the West by rail 
and lake. Action was taken also looking to the acceptance for 
one year of the new demurrage rules proposed by the railroads. 
A resolution was: adopted recommending that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should seek the establishment of de- 
murrage bureaus similar to the New England demurrage 
bureau. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has begun a com- 
prehensive campaign for promoting farming activities in the 
country adjacent to its lines. President W. H. Truesdale has 
written to the managers of the 15 farm bureaus maintained by 
the railroad company in New York and Pennsylvania, outlining 
a plan for encouraging farmers to grow this year all the food 
products possible, and in general to adopt intensive farming in 
all directions. This is declared to be as patriotic a duty as to 
enlist in the army. A conference of farmers has been called for 
Saturday of this week at Binghamton, N. Y. The railroad pro- 
poses to co-operate with farmers’ associations in marketing their 
products, in getting help from the cities and towns, and in all 
ways possible. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri, sitting in banc, has sustained 
the tariffs issued by the Public Service Commission on Novem- 
ber 10, 1915, making increases in rates throughout the state. 
Effective at a date yet to be fixed by the commission single trip 
passenger rates will be advanced from 2 cents a mile to 2% 
ents. This ends litigation which has been pending since De- 
cember, 1915. Freight rates will be increased on intrastate 
business, an average estimated at 5 per cent. The order of the 
commissicn provides that for round-trip tickets the rate. shall 
ve 2% cents a mile. The roads will be required to sell 500-mile 
hooks, good for bearer, and joint interchangeable 1,000-mile 
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mileage books, good for bearer and good on any trunk line in 
the state, for 2 cents a mile. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago elected officers for the coming 
year on March 27 as follows: President, Charles D. Hopper, 
general freight agent, Goodrich Transit Company; first vice- 
president, Murray N. Billings, assistant traffic manager, IIlinois 
Steel Company; second vice-president, Arthur J. Puhl, general 
agent passenger department, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
third vice-president, J. C. McAuliffe, general traffic manager, 
Butler Brothers; secretary, Charles D. Signer, agent, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. Directors: Floyd L. Bateman, presi- 
dent, Transcontinental Freight Company; F. A. Butterworth, 
assistant general freight agent, Pere Marquette; Luther M. 
Walter, commerce counsel, Morris & Co., and E. R. Newman, 
assistant general freight agent of the Wabash. 


The legislature of Georgia has passed a “bone dry” prohibitory 
law; and the Central of Georgia Railway has issued to station 
agents a series of regulations showing what is lawful in con- 
nection with the transportation of liquors. In general the trans- 
portation of all kinds of distilled and fermented liquors, including 
beverages having not more than 1% per cent of alcohol, is pro- 
hibited. Pure alcohol may be brought into the state for physi- 
cians, druggists, manufacturers, etc., to be used only for medi- 
cinal, mechanical and scientific purposes; and such shipments 
must be delivered only on presentation of a permit on a pre- 
scribed form from a county officer. Wine for sacramental pur- 
poses may be brought into the state, but only once a month; 
and must be delivered to an officer of the church or religious 
order by which it is to be used. 


Representatives of shipping organizations throughout the 
United States nave been called to a special conference to con- 
sider the increase in freight rates which the railways have asked 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. The conference 
will be held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Ill, on April 13. 
The associations that appended their signatures to the call for 
the meeting are: The National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, the National Industrial Traffic League, the National 
Petroleum Association, the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain Dealers, the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the American National Live Stock Association, the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, the Western Oil Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, the Western Petroleum Refineries Association, the 
National Live Stock Exchange, the Ohio Industrial Association 
and the United States Metal Culvert Association. 


The National Industrial Traffic League Committee on Car 
Demurrage and Storage, after a conference with the committee 
on relations of the American Railway Association, gave its 
tentative approval to the demurrage rules suggested by the car- 
riers to replace those expiring May 1. The proposed rules have 
been submitted to the members of the league for a vote. In 
substance they are: After the expiration of the free time a 
charge of $2 per car per day for the first five days, and $5 
for the sixth and each succeeding day. Under the average agree- 
ment one credit will be allowed for each car released within 
the first 24 hours of free time, after which one debit per car 
per day will be charged for the first five days. In no case shall 
more than five credits be applied in cancellation of debits ac- 
cruing on any one car. When five debits have accrued on a car 
$5 per car per day will be charged for all subsequent detention. 
At the end of the month the total credits will be deducted 
from the total debits, and $2 per debit will be charged for the 
remainder. 


Illinois Roads Lose Five Per Cent Rate Case 


In the decision handed down on March 29, the State Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois denied the application of the 
railroads of the state for a general five per cent increase in 
freight rates governing all traffic moving intrastate, with the 
exception of bituminous coal, on which a general advance of 
five cents a ton and ten cents a ton to upper Mississippi river 
crossings was asked. These tariffs were filed the latter part of 
1914, and, following their suspension, testimony was taken which 
was finally concluded in the fall of 1916. 

Although the proposed increase in commodity rates on coal, 
including increases in the maximum scale, by. five and ten cents 
a ton, was found not justified, an increase of five per cent in 
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commodity rates and of certain percentages in the maximum 
scale was allowed. Other advances in commodity rates were 
allowed as follows: An increase of five per cent on iron and 
steel articles; an increase of five per cent in livestock rates and 
the maximum scale for livestock, and an increase in commodity 
rates on powder and high explosives. 

A proposed increase in commodity rates on straw will be dis- 
posed of in a separate case now pending before the commission. 
Proposed changes in rules and regulations governing weighing 
and reweighing, reconsignment and diversion and overloaded cars, 
will also be dealt with in a separate order. 

Commissioners Walter A. Shaw and Richard Yates delivered 
dissenting opinions. Mr. Yates concurred in the opinion in so 
far as it denied an increase in class rates and a ten-cent increase 
in bituminous coal rates to Mississippi river points. He did not, 
however, concur in the refusal to raise rates on stone, sand, 
gravel, on brick, tile and clay, on agricultural implements and 
vehicles, on petroleum and its products, on packinghouse prod- 
ucts, on forest products, on cement, and on miscellaneous com- 
modities, believing that advances on these were justified. 

A railroad statistician estimates that the increases on com- 
modity rates granted will add about 1% per cent to the annual 
gross receipts on intrastate business. The new rates will add 
ahout $400,000 to the annual revenues for the transportation of 
coal, $50,000 for the movement of stock, and $10,000 for the 
transportation of iron and steel products, and will mean practi- 
cally no appreciable increase in the revenues for the movement 
of powder. The total increases will amount to about $460,000, 
as compared with annual increased revenues of $1,500,000, which 
would have resulted had the five per cent increase in class and 
commodity rates asked by the roads been granted. 


Western Car Congestion Disappears 


of western terminals with cars which was so 
acute during the severe weather several weeks ago has largely 
disappeared as a result of the earnest efforts of railway oper- 
ating officers in co-operation with a more favorable tempera- 
ture. Railroad officers at Chicago declare that the accumulation 
of cars in that switching district has been disposed of, and 
that it can now be said that normal conditions are at hand. 
The embargoes enforced by eastern roads against eastbound 
traffic have gradually been growing less stringent, and western 
officers, with their increasing familiarity with and understanding 
of embargoes, have become more skillful in stopping at the 
source the freight which will not be accepted by the eastern 
roads. 

Although some western operating officers maintain a favorable 
attitude toward the new car service rules which went into 
effect late in February, others declare that eastern lines are 
persistently disobeying the rules in the hope that the fines 
provided under them will never be collected. One western 
road has been delivering an average of 97 more cars per day 
during the last month than it has received in its exchange with 
connections. Other western roads have been able to keep about 
the same percentage of their ownership of cars on their lines as 
they had previous to the establishment of the new rules, but 
none reperts having experienced an actual gain in car supply. 
The more optimistic operating officers are of the opinion that 
not enough time has elapsed to pass fair judgment on the new 
rules, and that when cars in remote parts of the country reach 
the home roads, debtor roads will actually experience an in- 
crease in their car supply. 

Chicago transportation officers state that the insistent com- 
plaints by the Chicago Board of Trade of a shortage of cars are 
without foundation, and that the East never was, and at the 
present time is not, in danger of famine because of the holding 
up of grain shipments in Chicago. A railroad officer recently 
secured figures from the board of trade itself to show the 
receipt and shipment of cars of grain. For the first 10 days of 
March the statistics show that 3,435 cars of grain were re- 
ceived in Chicago from western points, and that 2,867 cars 
passed through the city to the East. During the next days, from 
March 11 to 20, 2,960 cars were received in Chicago, and 2,288 
were shipped East. From March 21 to March 27 2,450 cars 
were received and 2,373 were shipped East, making a grand total 
of 16,373 cars handled in and out of Chicago during the entire 
period. 


The congestion 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended until July 31 increased carload 
rates on scrap paper, ground limestone and potatoes from Okla- 
homa points to various destinations in the state of Texas. 


The commission has suspended from April 1 and later dates 
until July 29 the operation of increased rates on various com- 
modities based upon proposed increased class rates applicable 
between points in Central Freight Association territory now 
under investigation in I. & S. Docket 965. 


The commission has granted the petition of carriers filing the 
western classification for authority to establish a classification of 
ores dependent upon the value of the freight. The commission 
says there appears no cause for refusing to permit the establish- 
ment of these classifications which are named in the order, 
but it does not thereby approve any classification that may be 
filed under this authority, and they are subject to protest, com- 
plaint, investigation and correction if found to -onflict 
with any provision of the act. 


L. C. L. Minimum Handling Charges 


Opinion by the commission: 


A rule of the western classification provides for the ass«ssment 
of loading and unloading charges of 1% cents per 100 pout.us on 
less-than-carload shipments transported at carload rates. A pro- 
posed change in this rule providing for the assessment of loading 
and unloading charges on such shipments on the basis of the 
carload minimum weights is found not justified. (43 I. C. C, 
266. ) 





Fruits and Vegetables 


Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 


Upon investigation of increased rates and changes in rules 
applicable to the transportation of domestic fresh fruits, vegeta- 
bles and melons from southern and southwestern territory, the 
commission holds that the carriers have justified: increased car- 
load and less-than-carload rates, minimum weights and estimated 
weights from points east of the Mississippi river; increased re- 
frigeration charges from points in Louisiana on the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company, and increased rates on fruits, 
vegetables and melons from points in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi river which do not exceed the present rates from 
New Orleans or the rates to Colorado common points. 

It is found that the carriers have not justified increased rates 
on potatoes from points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Kansas, and increased rates on fruits from Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Missouri. 

Where the former rates from points in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi river were not higher than the former rates from 
New Orleans or the rates to Colorado common points, the in- 
creased rates, to the extent to which they exceed the present 
rates from New Orleans or the rates to Colorado common points, 
or to which they increase the discrimination against intermediate 
points in violation of the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth 
section are found not justified. 

Increased rates on vegetables of other kinds from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri are found justified in part, but to the 
extent to which they exceed the differentials stated in the sus- 
pended schedules over the former rates on potatoes they are 
not justified. 

Increased rates on watermelons, cantaloupes and muskmelons 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri are found justified in 
part, but where the former rates were not higher than to Colo- 
rado common points, the increased rates, to the extent to which 
they exceed the rates to Colorado common points or to which 
they increase the discrimination against intermediate points in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section, 
they are held not justified. (43 I. C. C., 291.) 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana on its own motion 
has ordered an investigation of the faiiure of the railroads 
operating in the state of Louisiana to supply a sufficient number 
of suitable cars for the transportation of freight of all classes. 
The railroads will be required to furnish the commission with a 
complete list of all cars in freight service in the state of Louis- 
iana, using the average number of cars for the months of May 
and October, 1916, and January, 1917, specifying the class of 
each car, its dimensions and whether owned, leased or in 
temporary service. All interested parties may file a statement 
with the commission before May 1, showing the number of 
cars which has been furnished to them by the railroads during 
those months, and the number which are needed at the time 
they make their report. After the completion of the investiga- 
tion the commission will enter an order requiring the carriers 
to provide suitable equipment sufficient to meet the demands of 
shippers of all classes of freight. 


COURT NEWS 


Delay—Evi« ence of Oral Agreement Excluded 


In an action for damages for negligent delay in the shipment 

of liv ick, the Iow ipreme Court holds that an alleged oral 

‘ment of the station agent to make connections so that the 

would arrive at an intermediate destination at a certain 

‘ime should have been excluded, since the action was not for 

deception or false representation—Hill v. Minneapolis & St. L. 
(lowa), 161 N. W., 444. Decided February 19, 1917. 





Mnasure of Damages for Carrying Passenger Past Destination 


The Alabama Supreme Court holds that a passenger wrong- 
fully set down at a place other than his destination cannot re- 
cover for damages incurred after reaching such destination, un- 
less it is alleged and proved that the railroad had prior notice 
of peculiar circumstances causing the damage. So it was held 
that a passenger wrongfully carried past her destination, to which 
she returned, could not recover for injuries received while going 
from the station at destination to her mother’s home, although 
she paid her own passage back to destination.—Central of Georgia 
(Ala.), 73 So., 471. Decided May 11, 1916. Rehearing denied, 
December 30, 1916. 





Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence 


In an action for damages for injury to an automobile truck 
and goods as a result of a collision at a railroad crossing, it 
appeared that the plaintiff could have seen the defendant’s loco- 
motive when thirty feet away, and was driving the truck at such 
a speed that it could have been stopped at any time within ten 
feet. The Illinois Appellate Court held that the plaintiff was 
guilty of contributory negligence. The court said that the law 
would not tolerate the absurdity of allowing the plaintiff to testify 
that he looked but did not see the train, when the view was 
unobstructed, and if he had properly exercised his sight he must 
have seen it. Cline v. C. M. & S. P., 198 Ill. App., 165. 





Tariff Passenger Rates—Ejection 


In an action for alleged wrongful ejection it appeared that the 
plaintiff had tendered 13 cents as the lawful fare between two 
stations, the conductor demanding 15 cents, the fare according 
to the published tariff. Judgment for the defendant was reversed 
by the Alabama Supreme Court, and the cause remanded because 
of the absence of sufficient evidence of the filed tariff in the 
shape of an efficiently certified copy thereof. As stated by Mr. 
Justice Mayfield in a dissenting opinion, the sole difference be- 
iween the plaintiff and the conductor was that the tariff furnished 
the conductor showed the distance to be 5.1 miles, while the 
contention of the plaintiff was that it was exactly 5 miles or 
less—not a fraction more. The dissenting opinion stated in sub- 
stance that the plaintiff appeared to have entered the train, not 
for the purpose of being carried, but for the purpose of being 
ejected and then bringing suit for damages; and that it was not 
the law that a passenger who boards a train without a ticket 
way dispute the distance between two stations, and decline to 
pay for the distance shown by the conductor’s tariff, and—the 
conductor declining to carry him without his paying for the dis- 
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tance so shown—thereafter, in a suit, recover damages.—Adams 


v. Central of Georgia (Ala.), 73 So., 650. Decided December 
21, 1916. 


Suspension of Penalty During Pendency of Injunction Suit 


The Missouri Supreme Court holds that, both on principle and 
authority, under the state constitution, guaranteeing judicial 
remedies for all injuries, and article 4, section 2 of the United 
States Constitution, and the fourteenth amendment extending 
such privileges to all citizens of the United States, the penalty 
portion of the state statute prescribing maximum freight rates 
is suspended during the pendency of a suit in the federal courts 
to enjoin the enforcement of the statute. This rule has been 
followed by the United States Supreme Court and various state 
courts in the case of similar statutes—White v. Delano (Mo.), 
191 S. W., 1,012. Decided December 21, 1916. Rehearing denied 
February 13, 1917. 





Opportunity to Buy Ticket 


In an action for damages for attempted ejection with force 
from a train after the plaintiff had tendered to the conductor 
the price of a ticket he had failed to procure before boarding the 
train, the South Carolina Supreme Court holds that evidence 
that the ticket office was closed at a time 35 minutes before the 
train actually departed (the bulletin showed the train was 20 
minutes late), without evidence that it remained closed from 
that time until the departure of the train, is not sufficient to 
warrant a finding that the plaintiff had no reasonable oppor- 
tunity to purchase a ticket before boarding the train, and judg- 
ment for the plaintiff was reversed and a non-suit granted.— 
Read v. Atlantic Coast Line (S. Car.), 91 S. E., 378. Decided 
February 17, 1917. 


Throwing Mail Sacks from Moving Train 


The Kansas Supreme Court holds that a railroad company 
is not primarily liable for the negligence of a postal agent in 
throwing mail sacks from a moving train, but may become liable 
where it knowingly permits such practice where it may endanger 
persons lawfully at the place of delivery. A brakeman walking 
along the side of the main track to a switch at night was struck 
and injured by a mail sack thrown from a train moving about 
50 miles an hour. The rule of the postal department was that 
sacks are to be put off near the mail crane, and this sack was 
discharged about 60 feet from the crane. The place selected for 
the discharge of the sacks was beyond the station platform, and 
where there was little danger of injuring persons who might 
have occasion to be at the station. It was held that the evidence 
did not support the findings of the jury that the defendant rail- 
road was negligent in knowingly permitting the United States 
postal agents to pursue a dangerous practice, and in failing to 
report recklessness to the proper authorities; and judgment for 
the plaintiff was reversed and a new trial ordered.—Ergenbright 
v. St. Louis, I. M. & S. (Kan.), 163 Pac., 173. Decided February 
10, 1917. 





Necessity for Electric Switch Protection; a Question for Experts 


In an action for injuries to a passenger caused by the derailing 
of a train at an open switch, which the defendant, the D. L. & 
W., claimed was opened maliciously, the plaintiff offered proof 
that there is a “standard switch stand,” which, as soon as the 
switch is touched, gives an electric automatic caution signal at 
a point some distance in the rear of the switch. The accident 
happened on the Syracuse division of the defendant’s road, single 
track, over which there was comparatively little traffic. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, held that the testimony 
offered could only be made relevant or material if followed by 
proof that such an arrangement was commonly used under 
similar conditions in similar country with similar traffic. No 
such proof was offered by the plaintiff, and the defendant called 
expert witnesses to the contrary. It was held error to submit 
to the jury the question whether it was negligence for the rail- 
road not to use such a signal, since that issue was one for rail- 
road experts, not one which the ordinary juror was competent 
to determine from his own knowledge or experience. Judgment 
for the plaintiff was reversed and a new trial granted —D. L. & 
W. v. Donahue, 238 Fed., 770. Decided December 13, 1916. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. Moultrie Lee, assistant treasurer of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Savannah, Ga., has retired under the pension rules of 
the company. 


R. W. Rigdon has been appointed freight claim agent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., vice Joe Marshall, transferred in charge of cause and 
prevention bureau. 


The following have been elected officers of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, which is the successor of the Wabash Pitts- 
burgh Terminal: W. H. Coverdale, chairman; H. E. Farrell, 
president; H. F. Baker, vice-president and general counsel; H. C. 
Moore, treasurer, and F. J. Bruner, secretary. 


The officers of the Augusta Southern are now as follows: 
Franklin Q. Brown, president; H. C. Huffer, Jr., vice-president ; 
D. F. Kirkland, vice-president and general manager; J. H. Con- 
ley, secretary and auditor; M. T. Solomon, treasurer; W. O. 
Wall, general claim agent, and Barrett & Hull, general counsel. 
All will have headquarters at Augusta, Ga. D. F. Kirkland is 
general manager, J. H. Conley is auditor, M. T. Solomon is 
treasurer and W. O. Wall is general claim agent, also of the 
Georgia & Florida. 


Theodore V. Pomar, who has been appointed comptroller and 
assistant treasurer of the Florida East Coast, with headquarters 
at St. Augustine, Fla., as has already been announced in these 
columns, was born on December 16, 1868, at St. Augustine, Fla. 
He was educated in a parochial school of: his native town and at 
the state military school, Gainesville, Fla. On May 1, 1893, he 
began railway work with the Florida East Coast in the ac- 
counting department, and later served in all branches of freight 
and passenger accounting, disbursements and general accounts 
until July 1, 1900, when he was made chief clerk. On February 
1, 1909, he was appointed auditor; in September, 1914, he was 
promoted to general auditor, and now becomes comptroller and 
assistant treasurer of the same road, as above noted. 


Operating 
The office of T. W. Parsons, general manager of the Charlotte 


Harbor & Northern, has been removed from Boca Grande, Fla., 
to Arcadia. 


R. C. Walker has been appointed superintendent of mail 
transportation of the Delaware & Hudson, with office at Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


The headquarters of E. J. Devans, general superintendent of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, will be moved from Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to Du Bois, Pa., on April 15. 


J. H. Rightmeyer, manager and chief engineer of the Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad, Louisville, Ky., has resigned, 
and C. R. Arnold, secretary, is now acting manager and chief 
engineer. 


W. Blanchard has been appointed chief train despatcher of the 
Georgia & Florida vice J. S. Douglas, trainmaster at Douglas, 
Ga., resigned to accept service with another company, and the 
position of trainmaster has been abolished. 


W. M. Haver, assistant superintendent of the Pittsburgh di- 
vision of the Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Wheeling division, with office at 
Wheeling, W. Va., succeeding F. G. Hoskins, transferred to 
other duties. 


E. C. Manson, superintendent of transportation and telegraph 
of the Oregon Short Line, at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
appointed superintendent of transportation of the Union Pacific 
System, succeeding W. A. Whitney, resigned to become general 
manager of the Ogden, Logan & Idaho, with office at Ogden, 
Utah. 


J. A. White, superintendent and car accountant of the Augusta 
Southern, at Augusta, Ga., has been appointed superintendent, 
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with office at Augusta, and the authority of W. C. Griffin, car 
accountant of the Georgia & Florida at Augusta, has been ex- 
tended over the Augusta Southern. 


Joe Marshall, freight claim agent of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas of Texas, at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed superin- 
tendent claim prevention of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, and the Wichita Falls & 
Northwestern, with headquarters at Dallas. 


W. J. Leahy, freight terminal superintendent oi the Illinois, 
Central, with office at Chicago, Ill., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of freight service, with headquarters at Fordham (Chi- 
cago), Ill. A.M. Umshler, trainmaster of the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed trainmaster 
of freight service at Chicago, Ill. Daniel E. Hilgartner, train- 
master at Chicago, has been appointed superintendent of pas- 
senger service, with the same headquarters. 


Elisha Lee, who has been appointed general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., as has already been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on September 24, 
1870, at Chicago, and 
graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the class 
of 1892. He entered the 
service of the Pennsy! 
vania Railroad in No 
vember of the same year 
as a rodman in the office 
of the division engineer 
on the Tyrone division 
From August, 1895, to 
October, 1897, he was on 
leave of absence. In 
April, 1899, he was ap- 
pointed assistant super 
visor, and two years 
later was promoted to 
supervisor. In August, 
1903, he was appointed 
assistant engineer in the 
maintenance of way department, and in April, 1907, was pro 
moted to principal assistant engineer on the Philadelphia, Balti 
more & Washington. On March 24, 1909, he was appointed super 
intendent of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, and two 
years later was promoted to assistant to the general manage! 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie 
In April, 1914, he was appointed general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, with office at Wilmington, 
Del., remaining in that position until May, 1916, when he was 
appointed assistant general manager of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road, with headquarters at Philadelphia, and now becomes genera’ 
manager of the same road as above noted. Mr. Lee served also 
as chairman of the Conference Committee of Managers of the 
Eastern Railroads of the United States from 1912 to 1914. In 
that position he had charge, on behalf of the various railroads 
interested, of the negotiations with the trainmen’s brotherhoods, 
and of the presentation of the railroads’ case in the arbitration 
of employees’ demands for increased pay. From 1915 to date 
he has been chairman of the National Conference Committee o! 
Railroads, representing practically all the railroads in the United 
States in the recent controversy with the trainmen. 





Elisha Lee 


A. W. MacElveny, announcement of whose appointment as 
superintendent of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with office 
Enid, Okla., has already been made in these columns, was born 
at Fredericton, N. B., on May 5, 1882. From 1900 to 1904 he 
held clerical and stenographic positions in the operating and 
engineering departments of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, 
Minn. From 1904 to 1908 he was stenographer and private sec 
retary to the vice-president and general manager and the gen 
eral superintendent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. In 1908 
he was appointed chief clerk to the superintendent of transporta 
tion of the St. Louis & San Francisco, and in 1911 he became 
secretary and auditor of the Temple & North Western at Tem- 
ple, Tex. In August. 1912, he returned to the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe as chief clerk to the assistant general manager. F 
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was later chief clerk to the general manager, and in January, 
1917, was appointed inspector of transportation and maintenance 
of way of the St. Louis-San Francisco, which position he held 
at the time of his appointment as superintendent of the western 


division. He succeeds E. C. Lilley, transferred. 

W. S. Williams, division superintendent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with office at Carbondale, Ill., has been appointed terminal 
superintendent at Chicago, succeeding George W. Berry, resigned 
on account of ill health. William Atwill, division superintendent 
at Dubuque, Ia., has been transferred to Carbondale, succeeding 
W. S. Williams. L. E. McCabe, division superintendent at Mat- 
toon, JIl., has been transferred to Dubuque. H. J. Roth, train- 
master at Carbondale, Ill., has been appointed superintendent, 
with headquarters at Mattoon, succeeding’ L. E. McCabe, 
transferred. 


Traffic 


William Haywood, chief clerk to the vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Illinois Central, with office at Chicago, IIl., has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


John P. Bowe, acting general freight and passenger agent of 
the Trinity & Brazos Valley at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, John A. Hulen, former 
general freight and passenger agent having returned to duty 
after a leave of absence in connection with military duty on the 
Mexican borde1 


t. McPhail, assistant general baggage agent of the Penn- 
ivania Railroad at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed gen- 
eral baggage agent of the lines east of Pittsburg and Erie, to 
succeed F. J. McWade, who was relieved form active service 
on April 1 under the pension regulations of the company; A. A. 
Brown, chief clerk to the passenger traffic manager, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general baggage agent, to succeed Mr. McPhail. 


W. W. Richardson, general passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines west of Pittsburgh, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has had his jurisdiction extended over the St. Louis system, 
suceeding J. B. Modisette, deceased. F. A. Bauchen, assistant 
general passenger agent at Indianapolis, Ind., has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, Mo. He will be succeeded at Indianapolis 
by J. C. Millspaugh, assistant to the general passenger agent at 
St. Louis. 


T. E. Harris, general freight and passenger agent, and W. D. 
Cook, assistant general freight agent of the Georgia & Florida 
at Augusta, Ga., have had their authority extended over the 
Augusta Southern. The following commercial agents of the 
Georgia & Florida have also had their authority extended over 
the Augusta Southern: W. H. L. Nelms, at Atlanta; M. L. 
Schultz, Chicago; D. F. Brady, Savannah, Ga.; H. A. Saye, 
Augusta, and H. H. Thompson, Swainsboro. 


W. O. Sydnor, assistant general freight agent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, at Charleston, W. Va., has been transferred in 
the same capacity to Huntington, W. Va. George D. Moffett, 
commercial agent at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed division 
freight agent, with office at Charleston, W. Va., and J. C. 
Shively has been appointed commercial agent, with office at 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding Mr. Moffett. H. M. Hall, general 
agent, freight department, of the Chesapeake & Ohio of In- 
diana, at Chicago, having resigned to engage in other business 
the position of general agent is abolished. 


Edward A. Campbell, whose appointment as general freight 
and passenger agent of the Kansas City North Western, with 
office at Kansas City, Kan., was announced in these columns two 
weeks ago, was born at St. Joseph, Mo., on March 20, 1869. 
He entered railway service on March 8, 1883, as a clerk in the 
division freight office of the Southern Pacific. On January 1, 
1884, he became a clerk in the general freight and passenger 
office of the St. Joseph & Grand Island. On April 1, 1889, he 
was appointed clerk and cashier for the Chicago Great Western, 
and on November 13, 1891, was made rate clerk for the Western 
Trunk Line committee, with office at Kansas City, Mo. On 
March 1, 1892, he re-entered the service of the Chicago Great 
Western as chief clerk in the local freight office at St. Joseph, 
and was promoted from chief clerk to assistant general freight 
agent in June, 1893. In October, 1896, he was appointed assistant 
freight agent of this company at Kansas City, Mo., and was 
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advanced to freight agent at Leavenworth, Kan., in 1898. In 
1904 he was transferred with the same title to St. Joseph, Mo., 
and held that position until appointed supervisor of station serv- 
ice, with office at St. Paul, Minn., in 1906. The following 
year he was agent at the same point. From 1908 to 1909, inclu- 
sive, he was trainmaster of the Northern division at St. Paul, 
Minn., and in 1910 he was appointed agent at Kansas City, Mo. 
On March 1, 1917, he was appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Kansas City Northwestern, as noted above. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


The authority of E. B. Eppes, chief engineer of the Georgia 
& Florida, at Augusta, Ga., has been extended over the Augusta 
Southern. 


C. E. Nagle has been appointed chief engineer of the Louisiana 
& Pine Bluff, with headquarters at Huttig, Ark., succeeding 
W. H. Lee. 


The office of H. Stanley, engineer of roadway of the Charlotte 
Harbor & Northern, has been removed from Boca Grande, Fla., 
to Arcadia. 


Harry Alfred Lane, who has been appointed chief engineer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
as has already been announced in these columns, was born on July 
30, 1874, at Foxboro, 
Mass. After completing 
a four years’ course at 
Tufts College, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1897, with 
the degree of B. S. C.E., 
he later took a_ post- 
graduate course for 
three years. While a 
student at Tufts he 
spent his summer vaca- 
tions in the engineering 
department of the New 
York, New Haven & 
Hartford, starting in 
1895 as a rodman on an 
engineering corps. In 
September, 1900, he was 
appointed trainsitman at 
Tiverton, R. I. He was 
promoted to assistant 
engineer in November, 
1901, and put in charge 
of the northern half of an improvement for the abolition of 
grade crossings at Fall River, Mass. Mr. Lane became con- 
nected with the Baltimore & Ohio in 1902, and in 1904 he became 
a field engineer. He was promoted in April, 1905, to the posi- 
tion of assistant engineer in charge of all field engineers and 
parties, preliminary surveys, locations, office projections and re- 
ports for extensions and betterments. In July, 1907, he was 
placed in charge of the designing of freight terminal improve- 
ments, and one year later was appointed assistant to the en- 
gineer of maintenance of way. In June, 1910, he was promoted to 
assistant engineer of surveys, and since September, 1916, was 
assistant to chief engineer, until his recent appointment as chief 
engineer of the same road, as above noted. 





H. A. Lane 


The authority of W. H. Dyer, master mechanic of the Georgia 
& Florida, at Douglas, Ga., has been extended over the Augusta 
Southern. 


C. F. Urbut, assistant engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, has been appointed engineer of track elevation, wit 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill, succeeding C. H. Buford, 
transferred. 


James Hall, master car repairer, Coast division, Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed general car foreman at Sacramento, in full charge of the 
passenger car department. ; 


J. H. McGoff, mechanical superintendent of the eastern lines 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan., has been 
transferred to Fort Madison, Iowa, as mechanical superintendent 
of the eastern half of the eastern lines, which have been divided 
into two districts, and I. C. Hicks, master mechanic at San 
Bernardino, Cal., has been appointed mechanical superintendent 
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of the western district of the eastern lines, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kan. 


Purchasing 


The authority of S. W. Saye, purchasing agent of the Georgia 
& Florida at Augusta, Ga., has been extended over the Augusta 
Southern. 


Frank S, Austin, supervisor of the Boston & Albany, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed general storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at West Springfield. This is a new position recently 
created. 


OBITUARY 


C. R. Duncan, of Sparta, Ill, superintendent of the Lllinois 
Southern, was killed at Sparta on the evening of March 29 while 
riding, together with several other railroad men, on a motor 
car, on the track near the shops of the company. The motor car 
collided with a coal car. 


Elmer H. Wood, formerly freight traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific, with office at Omaha, Neb., died at his home at Lombard, 
lll., on March 31, 1917, aged 62. He was born at Clarkson, Mon- 
roe county, New York, on January 12, 1854. In 1875 he en- 
tered railway service with the Chicago & Pacific as a station 
agent, and later was chief clerk in the general freight and pas- 
senger department. From June, 1876, to May, 1884, he was 
chief clerk to the general agent of the Union Pacific at Chicago, 
and from May, 1884, to July, 1888, he was general agent in the 
freight department. From 1888 to 1889 he was chief clerk in 
the general freight deparment at Kansas City, Mo., and from 
1889 to June 1, 1898, he was assistant general freight agent at 
Omaha, Neb. On June 1, 1898, he was appointed general freight 
agent, and on October 30, 1911, was promoted to freight traffic 
manager. He retired from active service on November 1, 1915. 


Arthur Brown, pioneer railway engineer, associated with 
Leland Sanford, Mark Hopkins and Collis P. Huntington in the 
early days of railway construction in the far west, died from 
pneumonia at his home at Oakland, Cal., on March 16, 1917, 
aged 86 years. He was born at Kentore; Scotland, in 1830. He 
gained his early railway experience in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Missouri, going to California in the early 
sixties. Upon reaching the far west he entered the service of 
the Central Pacific as superintendent of bridges and buildings, 
and remained in that capacity with that road and its successor, 
the Southern Pacific, for nearly 35 years. During his active 
career he designed and constructed a large number of buildings, 
bridges, snow-sheds and other facilities as far east as Ogden, 
Utah. Later he erected the majority of the bridges and build- 
ings of the northern and southern branches of the Southern 
Pacific. He retired from active service about 20 years ago. | 


John A. Anderson, author of “The Train Wire,” and for 52 
years in the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad and its prede- 
cessors, died at his home in Lambertville, N. J., March 18, 
at the age of 88. Mr. Anderson was born in Flemington, N. J., 
and entered railway service in 1848 as rodman in the location of 
the Belvidere-Delaware, now the Belvidere branch of the Penn- 
sylvania. He was made superintendent of that road on July 1, 
1870, and continued in that position when the road came into 
the hands of the Pennsylvania. He remained there until 1886, 
when he was appointed the first superintendent of the Relief 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad. On January 1, 1900, 
he was retired under the pension rules. “The Train Wire,” 
first published in 1883 and re-written and enlarged in 1891, was 
the first thorough and scientific discussion of the American sys- 
tem of train despatching. It was a model of exact knowledge 
and careful writing, and was the forerunner of the despatching 
rules in the standard code of the American Railway Association, 
now used everywhere in America. Indeed, Mr. Anderson, work- 
ing with a committee of officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was a chief factor in the original code of despatching rules, pre- 
pared for that road, which, by revision and accommodation to 
the views of different railroad officers, later became the standard 
code. The duplicate order system, a vital feature of the train 
despatching rules as used today, was little known in 1883 and 
poorly appreciated; and to Mr. Anderson the railroad world is 
largely indebted for the general adoption of the system. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Railroad Gazette. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILLinors has issued inquiries 
7 Santa Fe type locomotives. 


Tue CarROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Onto has ordered 9 Mikado and 
7 Mallet locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Raitways have ordered 50 ad- 
ditional Mikado locomotives from the Canadian Locomotiy: 
Company. 


Tue Curcaco, St. Paut, Minneapotis & OMAHA is in the 
market for 10 Mikado, 5 switching and 5 six-wheel switching 
locomotives. 


Tue SoutH Arrican Raitways have ordered 8 Mallet type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These lo 
comotives will have 16% and 26 by 24-in. cylinders, and a total 
weight in working order of 194,000 Ib. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has ordered 50 Mikado lo- 
comotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will have 27 by 32-in. cylinders, and a total weight 
in working order of 303,000 lb. The Chicago & North Western 
still remains in the market for 20 Mikado, 20 six-wheel switching 
and 10 Pacific locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue NorroLk & WEsTERN is in the market for 300 refrigerator 
cars. 


Tue IsLanp Petroteum CoMPANyY is inquiring for 25 tank 
cars. 


THe CENTRAL OF GeorcIA will build 100 stock cars in its own 
shops. 


Tue SHERWIN-WILLIAMS ComPAny has issued inquiries for 10 
tank cars. 


THe War DeparTMENT has ordered one heavy gun car from 
the Magor Car Company, and will open bids on April 10 on 4 
railway cars for six-inch and eight-inch gun carriages. 


Tue Satt Lake & UTAH is in the market for 25 to 30 steel 
gondola cars. -\n additional inquiry for 15 box cars has also 
just been issued. 


Tue Cuicaco SHort Ling, within the last few days tentatively 
in the market for 20 flat cars, has withdrawn this inquiry on 
account of the high prices quoted by builders. 


Tue Los Ancetes & Satt LAKE, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of February 9 as inquiring for 6 caboose cars, has 
ordered these cars from the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Company. 


THe SoutHern Raitway has ordered 750 refrigerator cars 
from the Lenoir Car Works. An unconfirmed report in the 
Railway Age Gazette of March 16 to the effect that this road 
has ordered 2,000 cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company has 
been denied. 


Tue PuHILAperpH1A & Reaptnc has ordered 500 gondola cars 
from the Standard Steel Car Company, 500 gondola cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, 500 box cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, and 500 box cars from the 
Pullman Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Mrssourt, Kansas & TExAS is reported as contemplati! 
the purchase of about 25 passenger cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mitwauxkee & St. Paul, reported in the Fat! 


way Age Gazette of March 2 as being in the market for 10 bas- 
gage cars, has ordered 20 baggage cars from the Standard 5t 
Car Company. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Battimore & Ouio has ordered 650 tons of steel from the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 2,500 tons of steel from 
Milliken Brothers, Inc., for transmission towers. 


Tue DeLAware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 200 
tons of bridge steel from the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 


Tue LreHicH VALLEY has ordered 150 tons of steel for two 
roundhouses from the Kellogg Structural Steel Company, 
Buffalo. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OnrIo has ordered 200 tons of bridge steel 
from the American Bridge Company and 600 tons from an inde- 
pendent shop. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Rarroap has ordered 1,000 tons of bridge 
steel from the Phoenix Bridge Company for a bridge at 
Manayunk, Pa. 


Tue ILLINors CENTRAL has ordered 171 tons of steel from the 
American Bridge Company for one double track deck plate 
bridge composed of three spans and two towers over the Des 
Plaines river near Broadway, IIl.; 269 tons from the same com- 
pany for eye beams and repair material for the Yazoo river 
bridge, and 110 tons for the Walnut street subway at Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


TRACK SPECIALTIES 


HE PHILADELPHIA & ReEapinG is reported as having placed 
ders for 900,000 tie plates. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Missouri Paciric has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company a Saxby & Farmer mechanical interlocking, with 
a machine of 32 spaces and 22 working levers, to be installed at 
Council Grove, Kan. 


Tue Burrato, Rocuester & PITTSBURGH is to instal automatic 
block signals on its Indiana branch, between Home and Marion 
Center, four miles. The material has been ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company. 


Tue Curcaco & NorTHWESTERN is installing automatic block 
signals on its line, single track, between Clyman, Wis., and 
Wyeville, 102 miles; and also between Shoreline, Wis., and Rose- 
mere, 45 miles. The arrangement is the “absolute permissive 
block system” of the General Railway Signal Company, which 
company has furnished the material. 





Coat Carriep oN Enciisn Raitways.—Of the quantity of coal 
and coke produced in England in 1915 over 155,000,000 tons were 
carried on the railways, compared with 7,135,000 tons by canals. 


Licut RamLways 1n War.—When the railway history of the 
war comes to be written, it will be incomplete unless a special 
volume is devoted to the part played by light railways. What 
we have in our mind is light railways proper, narrow gage and 
with lightweight rails, which can be laid quickly over any ground 
on which railway construction and operations are at all feasible. 
Lines of this nature have been used in all the main theaters of 
the campaign, and their employment ranges from the transport 
of troops and guns, shells and foodstuffs, to the conveyance of 
water supplies and the speedy evacuation of the wounded. Mo- 
tive power is—according to circumstances—steam, electricity, 
petrol, and even horses, while in certain instances ordinary road 
motor cars have been fitted with flanged metal wheels and thus 
used for railway purposes. The use of light railways for moving 
artillery, even of heavy caliber, is well known and has been de- 
scribed in numerous press despatches, and on occasion the Ger- 
mans have even employed rail transit in order that a large trench 
mortar normally kept at some distance behind the enemy lines 
might be brought up to a point where its presence would not be 
expected. This particular device has, however, in at least one 
instance, been frustrated by the activity of our observers, with 
the result that the mortar and the locomotive which hauled it 
Were alike blown to pieces by a well-directed British shell— 
Railway Gazette, London. 
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Supply Trade News 





J. A. Meaden, vice-president of Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago, 
has resigned to become sales manager of the Automatic Screw 
Machine Products Company, Chicago. ; 


W. A. Means, secretary of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has 
been elected second vice-president of the company and has been 
succeeded by L. D. Brown, cashier of the First-Second National 
Bank of Akron. Mr. Means has been connected with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company for almost 20 years. He has been treasurer 
for seven years, previous to which he was assistant treasurer for 
12 years. 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of the United States 
Steel Corporation, announced on March 3 that it had been de- 
cided to increase about ten per cent the wage rates and salaries 
up to $2,500 of the employees of the subsidiary companies, to 
take effect on May 1. This makes the fourth advance of ten per 
cent since the first of 1916, making a total increase of more than 
46 per cent compounded. 


Harvey B. Slaybaugh, assistant secretary of the American 
Arch Company since 1910, has been elected secretary of the 
company, effective March 1, 1917. Mr. Slaybaugh was born in 
1872 at Wooster, Ohio. 
He was educated in the 
public schools at Kings- 
ville, Ohio, and Oberlin 
College. In 1893 he en- 
tered the service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern at Norwalk, 
Ohio, and worked in the 
locomotive department. 
He served in various 
capacities as timekeeper, 
stenographer, accountant 
and storekeeper to Jan- 
uary, 1899, at which time 
he was transferred to the 
office of the superintend- 
ent of motive power. In 
1908 he was appointed 
chief motive power clerk, 
in charge of both loco- 
motive and car work. 
In July, 1910, he left 
railway service to become assistant secretary of the American 
Arch Company, which position he held until elected secretary 
of that company. 





H. B. Slaybaugh 


The Keith Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, announces 
that it has purchased all of the property, assets, business, con- 
tracts and good will of the Keith Car Company. The new 
company will continue to conduct the business under the same 
management and in the same manner as in the past. It is 
stated further that it will broaden its field by handling a line 
of railway mechanical supplies. 


J. W. Kelker, formerly of the engineering department of the 
American Locomotive Company, has been appointed mechanical 
engineer of the Pilliod Company, succeeding Ross G. Graham, 
resigned. He will take up his new duties April 16. K. J. 
Eklund, assistant to the president of the Pilliod Company, with 
office at New York, has been transferred to the Chicago office 
as assistant to Burton W. Mudge, president of Mudge & Co. 
and vice-president of the Pilliod Company. 


Detailed plans are now completed and in the course of execu- 
tion for rebuilding the burned portion of the plant of the Hy- 
draulic Press Manufacturing Company, on its present site in 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. The plans also include the erection of two 
additional buildings which will give more adequate manufacturing 
facilities for the rapidly expanding business. In all, the plans 
cover the erection of four complete new buildings consisting of 
a machine shop. a three-story stock room, a new power plant 
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and a structural and forge shop. The machine shop and stock 
room are replacements on a much larger scale of the portion 
of the plant recently destroyed by fire. It is planned to have the 
new buildings in operation by July 1. 


The Bradford-Ackermann Corporation, recently formed by 
A. H. Ackermann and C. C. Bradford, with offices in the 42nd 
Street building, New York, announces that it has concluded ar- 
rangements with Ashton, Laird & Co. for the sole selling rights 
- of “Astra” high temperature gas apparatus and oxygen welding 
appliances, manufactured from the designs and patents of E. 
Raven Rosen-Baum, consulting engineer on high temperature 
gases. In addition to the extensive line of oxy-acetylene welding 
appliances, there will be marketed a new and standardized line 
of oxy-illuminating gas apparatus exclusively manufactured by 
this company. In this process either natural or artificial illu- 
minating gas, direct from the town supply, is substituted as a sup- 
porting gas in connection with oxygen. 


The Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., has taken over all of 
the heating and ventilating business of the Chicago Car Heating 
Company and the Standard Heat & Ventilation Company, Inc. 
The main office and headquarters of the consolidated company 
will be in the Railway Exchange, Chicago. The following 
officers have been elected: Egbert H. Gold, president; J. E. 
Buker and J. Allan Smith, vice-presidents; Samuel Higgins, 
vice-president and treasurer; Winthrop Gold, assistant treasurer ; 
Edward A. Schreiber, general manager; Arthur P. Harper, sec- 
retary and controller, and Otto R. Barnett, general counsel. 
Branch offices have been established in New York City in charge 
of Samuel Higgins and George T. Cooke; Boston, Mass., in 
charge of Frank F. Coggin; Montreal, Can., in charge of F. A. 
Purdy, and S. P. Harriman; Washington, D. C., in charge of 
Harry F. Lowman, and Atlanta, Ga., in charge of Lewis B. 
Rhodes. 

leslie W. Millar, formerly sales manager of Fahn-McJunkin, 
Inc., New York City, has been appointed special railroad rep- 
resentative of the Mark Manufacturing Company, Chicago. He 


was born at Boston, 
Mass., March 22, 1879, 
‘and graduated from 
the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 
with the degree of 


bachelor of science, in 
1902. He was engaged 
on various engineering 
works from that time un- 
til 1904, when he became 
connected with the Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating 
Company, Boston, Mass., 
as assistant erecting en- 
gineer. In 1909, he be- 
came associated with the 
Good Products Company, 
Chicago, as eastern sales 
agent, and in 1911 re- 
turned to the Edison 
Electric Illuminating 
Company as_ efficiency 
engineer. In 1913 he resigned to become eastern representative 
of the Barco Brass & Joint Company, Chicago, which position 
he held until January, 1917, when he became sales manager of 
Fahn-McJunkin, Inc. 


E. N. Layfield, secretary of the Western Society of Engineers, 
has resigned, effective May 1, to become associated with W. F. M. 
Goss, president of the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Layfield has been secretary of the Western Society of En- 
gineers for about a year, practically all of his previous experience 
having been in railway engineering work. Beginning in 1892 he was 
employed in maintenance of way and construction on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between Philadelphia and Washington. He 
entered the services of the Chicago Terminal Transfer Company 
in 1899, serving as chief engineer of that company from 1905 
till 1910, when the road was taken over by the Baltimore & Ohio 
as the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal. He remained with 
the last named company one year longer in the capacity of 
division engineer, when he resigned to engage in private con- 





L. W. Millar 
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sulting practice, specializing in grade separation investigation: 
He accepted the position of assistant secretary of the Wester: 
Society of Engineers late in 1915, and was appointed secretar) 
on January 21, 1916. Mr. Layfield’s headquarters will be wit! 
Mr. Goss at 61 Broadway, New York, the headquarters of th 
association. 


Frank N. Grigg was recently elected manager of sales for t 
car department of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporatio: 
He succeeds Henderson Weir, deceased, in that capacity, bu 
does not succeed him as 
secretary, aS was incor- 
rectly reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of 
March 16. Mr. Grigg 
was born at Richmond, 
Va., August 9, 1876, and 
was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. 
He entered the service 
of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Richmond, Va., 
in February, 1892, work- 
ing in the motive power 
and stores departments. 
He left that road in Jan- 
uary, 1903, to go with 
the Adams & Westlake 
Company of Chicago as 





sales representative in 
the eastern territory , 

‘ . F. N. Gr 
with headquarters at _ 


Philadelphia. In Jan- 

uary, 1913, he became district manager of the Standard Heat & 
Ventilation Company, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
but in January, 1914, left the service of that company and opened 
offices at Richmond, Va., representing in the southeastern terri- 
tory the Acme Supply Company, the Heywood Brothers & 
Wakefield Company, and the Transportation Utilities Company, 
which accounts he will continue to handle in connection with his 
duties as manager of sales for the car department of the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Corporation. Mr. Gi zg’s headquarters will be 
as heretofore at 1201 Virginia Railway and Power building, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Westinghouse Employees Hold Annual Dinner 


Nearly 500 Westinghouse employees participated in the seventh 
annual dinner held Saturday evening, March 24, in the English 
room of the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, under the auspices of 
the Westinghouse club. On account of the illness of C. H. 
Lewis, president of the Westinghouse Club, H. D. Shute, 
treasurer of the Westinghouse Electric Company, presided 
and introduced the toastmaster, E. H. Sniffin. The speakers of 
the evening were E. M. Herr, president of the Westinghous: 
company, who praised the loyalty of men who have been with 
the firm for years, and who, he stated, will stand by the nation 
in case of war; Farley M. Osgood, assistant general manager 
of the Public Service Electric Company of Newark, N. J., who 
spoke on “Engineering,” and Rev. Daniel L. Marsh, pastor ot 
the Smithfield Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, who spoke 
on “A Challenge to Engineers.” 


Haskell & Barker Car Company, Inc. 


-E. F. Carry, president of the Haskell & Barker Car Company, 
Inc., in his first annual report to the stockholders, said in part: 

“Your company took over the plant of the former Haskell & 
Barker Car Company, January 21, 1916, and after completing 
for the old company work under construction, commenced op- 
erations for the new company’s own account about February |, 
1916. Net earnings for the first fiscal year, after payment 0! 
all operating charges, were $829,617.70. Out of this earning 4 
dividend of 75 cents per share has been paid, totaling $165,000 
There has also been set up a reserve of $135,000 for extraordi- 
nary renewals and replacements. After deduction of the above 
mentioned appropriations there remained a balance for surplus 
of $529,617.70. 


“The general balance sheet which forms part of this report 
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shows that your company is in excellent financial condition. The 
net assets are approximately equally divided between those in 
fixed and current form. The working funds are adequate for 


the conduct of the business. Your company is in position to 
take advantage of all discounts offered and to buy materials 
advantageously for cash. There is no interest-bearing indebted- 
ness, and your company owes only its current accounts for ma- 
terial and labor. The receivables consist almost entirely of 
short-term accounts with railroads for cars, and are, therefore, 
practically cash. While the inventory is large, the greater por- 
tion of it will be consumed in the completion of contracts now 
on the books. The entire inventory has been priced at cost or 
less, and all prices are well below the present market. 

“Orders on the books will keep your plant fully occupied for 
at least six months. It would be unwise, under the present un- 
settled and unusual conditions, to attempt to predict the trend 
of business during the last half of 1917 and the first half of 
1918.” 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CME Oa oestrone es $680,885 Current liabilities ...... $1,189,794 
\ccounts receivable ..... 2,054,176 Reserve for operating ac- 
Securities owned ....... 45,578 RIE a ascae otiracos batons 29,571 
Inventories of materials, Reserve for extraordinary 
work in progress, etc.. 3,368,299 renewals and_ replace- 
Property and plant... 5,067,045 SII sae acai cigs 6 eae 66, 135,000 
Cepia! SIGGK. 5.66-05.0si0004 9,332.000 
| no a ee 529,618 
5,983 $11,215,983 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Batt BeartnGc Inpuction Morors form the subject of bulletin 
211-A issued by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. The bulletin 
gives a short description of the bearing, the rotor with solid 
metal winding, and a vertical shaft motor. A table of standard 
horsepowers and speeds is also included. 


Forcincs.—Bulletin 87, recently issued by the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, deals with the company’s forge plant. The 
company is able to handle expeditiously any type of forging 
made from open hearth, crucible, nickel, chrome vanadium, 
bronze and other alloy steels. The fire on February 10 did not 
reach the forge plant-.), 


Batt Beartncs IN MACHINE TooL_s.—This is the title of a very 
attractive booklet recentiy issued by the Hess-Bright Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia. The booklet describes the an- 
nular type of ball bearing, and shows its advantages over earlier 
types. There are several illustrations of the bearing and machines 
on which they are used. 


CraNnes.—The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill., has recently issued Catalogue 127, descriptive of the com- 
pany’s line of cranes of all types for every service. The booklet 
contains material relative to electric traveling cranes, locomo- 
tive and coach hoists, gantry traveling cranes, etc. Views are 
given of the cranes and their details, and one-half of the 48 
pages are devoted to views of the Whiting cranes at work. 


Tuor Toots.—The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, has issued catalogue No. 10, containing 94 pages descriptive 
of its pneumatic and electric tools used for drilling, reaming, tap- 
ping, flue rolling, riveting, shipping and other work of a similar 
character. In addition to illustrations of the tools described, the 
catalogue contains tables of properties, dimensions and weights 
and other information of interest in connection with the tools. 


REDUCING VIBRATION AND NoIsE.—This is the title of a booklet 
recently issued by the Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to explain and show the excellencies of Non- 
pareil cork machinery insulation. This insulation is used for 
reducing the noise and vibration of fans, motors, printing presses 
and machinery generally. The booklet emphasizes the necessity 
for eliminating this noise and vibration in so far as possible, and 
shows with illustrations how Nonpareil insulation secures the 
desired results. 





Curnese RarLways Propuctive.—China’s government railways 
report great progress for the past year. The Peking-Hankow 
Railway shows an increase of receipts over last year’s of 


$2 300,000; the Peking-Mukden Railway, $1,160,000; the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway, $1,200,000, and 
$200,000. 


the Peking-Suiyuan Railway, 
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Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company has postponed 
for 30 days the award of contracts for the construction of a 
proposed line from Monroe, Mo., to a point 3% miles west of 
Moberly, a distance of 46 miles. 


Export Rartway.—Construction work is to be started at once 
on a 15-mile line in Hillsboro county, Fla; also on a six-mile spur 
line. Contract is let to E. W. Parker, Tampa, Fla., to build this 
line. H. L. Pierce, president, and L. W. Cottman, chief engi- 
neer, Tampa, Fla. 


GrorciaA Roaps.—Work is to be started at once, it is said, 
on a iine from Brookton, Ga., on the Gainesville & Northwest- 
ern northwest to pyrites mines in Lumpkin county about 12 
miles. The line may be extended later to Dahlonega. On com- 
pletion the line may be operated by the Gainsville & North- 
western. N. P. Pratt and G. L. Pratt, Atlanta, are said to be 
interested. 


Kosciusko & SouTHWESTERN.—This company expects to have 
all the track laid in about 30 days on a line building from a 
junction with the Illinois Central at Kosciusko, Miss., to a point 
known as Zama, 16 miles southeast of Kosciusko. The work 
involved handling about 10,000 cu. yd. to the mile. The line 
will have a maximum grade of 1.5 per cent, and a maximum 
curvature of 4 deg. It is being built to carry lumber, other 
forest products and agricultural products. A. L. Franklin, presi- 
dent, Kosciusko, Miss. 


LAKE SHORE RAILROAD.—See Utah Roads. 


LouisiaNa & Pine Biurr.—This company is making prelim- 
inary surveys for an extension from Dollar Junction, Ark., 
northwesterly about 33 miles to Calion, Ark., on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. Contracts for the grading and bridging 
will probably be let about July 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA Lines West.—This company plans to widen 
the tunnel from Seventh avenue to Forbes street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA RatLroAp.—This road has bought land at Thirty- 
sixth street and River road, Pensauken township, Camden, N. J., 
for the purpose of building a spur to the Delaware river front 
to connect with a proposed bridge to Petty’s Island. 


Rep River & Gutr.—Contracts have been let to Irvin McGinnis, 
Alexandria, La., and J. Moore & Son for grading work on an 
extension from Long Leaf, La., northwesterly, through Rapides 
and Vernon parishes, to Hornbeck on the Kansas City Southern, 
about 65 miles. All the other work on the line is to be carried 
out by companies’ forces. The maximum grade will be 1 per cent, 
and maximum curvature 3 deg. The grading involves handling 
about 17,000 yd. to the mile. The company expects to develop a 
traffic in lumber, logs, farm products and merchandise. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—The contracts recently let by the South- 
ern Railway for 26.3 miles of double tracking work on the Ala- 
bama Great Southern were given to the following contractors: 
M. M. Elkan, Macon, Ga., for the section from Tannehill, Ala., 
to Vance; and to Robert Russell, Charlotte, N. C., for the lines 
from Burstall, Ala., to Tannehill, and from Toomsuba, Miss., to 
Russell. (March 30, p. 725.) 


SPRINGFIELD & CARBONDALE.—This company has filed applica- 
tion with the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity permitting it to construct 
a line from Springfield, Ill., through Sangamon, Montgomery, 
Bond, Clinton, Perry and Jackson counties to Carbondale, about 
140 miles. 


Tampico & Panuco VALLEY.—A despatch from Tampico, 
Mexico, reports that the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, 
which recently purchased this road, will extend the line from 
Panuco up the valley of the Panuco river, a distance of about 
200 miles, as soon as the political and financial conditions of 
Mexico become more settled. This company also plans to carry 
on extensive oil development and prospecting operations at 
points along the route of the proposed extension. It will use 
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the line primarily for its own freight, but the territory is one 
of the richest agricultural regions of Mexico. 


Texas ArRLINnE INTERURBAN.—Incorporated in Texas, with 
$250,000 capital and principal office at Waco, Tex., to build five 
connecting interurban lines in Texas. The stockholders include 
J. D. Hunt, Caldwell, Tex.; H. H. Hunt and William Tait, Co- 
lumbus; and B. B. Hunt, Waco. 


Utan Roaps.—The Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will commence the construction of several steam 
lines about April 15, to be operated in connection with the beet 
sugar business. The first to be known as the Lake Shore Rail- 
road will form a loop, beginning at Spanish Fork, Utah, and 
passing through Palmira, Lake Shore and Benjamin. Prelim- 
inary surveys for this line have already been made. Some grad- 
ing has been done and rails are now being delivered. Another 
10-mile line also will be constructed from Bear river, Utah, to 
Garland. The cost of the lines is estimated at $300,000, and it 
is expected to have them in operation by September 1, 1917. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Baton Rouce, La.—The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley will soon 
build an extension to its passenger station, and will construct, in 
addition, mechanical facilities consisting of a coal chute, an eight- 
stall roundhouse, a storehouse and several other small buildings. 
The cost of these improvements will be $35,000. The work will 
be done by company forces. 


Bonner’s Ferry, IpAno.—The Spokane & Inland Empire has 
awarded a contract to Porter Bros., Spokane, Wash., for the 
reconstruction of a bridge at this point at an estimated cost of 


$35,000. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—A contract has been given by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to the Joseph F. Stabell Company, Buffalo, to 
build a viaduct on the line of the Hamburg Turnpike between 
Tifft street and the Rodgers-Brown Canal, at Buffalo. 


FREDERICK, Mp.—Bids have been received by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for a two-story brick passenger station, to be built at 
East street, Frederick, to cost about $14,000. The building is to 
be 21 ft. 6 in. wide and 8&5 ft. 3 in. long. The work will probably 
be started about May 1. 


Granp Istanp, Nes.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
started the construction of a reinforced concrete bridge over 
the Platte river between this point and Phillips, Neb. It will 
consist of four 20-ft. and twenty-six 25-ft. concrete slab spans 
and six 60-ft. steel deck plate girder spans. Company forces will 
do this work. The estimated cost is about $100,000. 


Hetena, ArK.—The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, jointly with 
the Missouri & North Arkansas, has awarded a contract to the 
Leyden-Ortseifen Company, Chicago, Ill, for the construction 
of separate passenger and freight stations at this point. The 
structures will be of concrete, brick and stone, with tile roofs. 
The passenger depot will be 41 ft. by 96 ft. and two stories high, 
while the freight extension will be 41 ft. by 282 ft. and one 
story high. Actual work will commence on or about May 1. 
The cost is estimated at $60,000. (March 9, p. 426.) 


Houston, TeEx.—The Houston, Richmond & Western intends 
shortly to erect a new passenger station. The building will be 
of brick and concrete construction, and will cost about $100,000. 


Sr. Pererspurc, FLaA—The Atlantic Coast Line has bought 
land at St. Petersburg for the future development of a yard. 
The company does not contemplate any immediate work at St. 
Petersburg. 


Se_ma, N. C—New freight yard and engine terminals at 
Selma have been authorized by the Southern Railway System, 
and construction work will begin as soon as contracts can be 
let and material assembled. The new facilities will include: 
Six yard tracks, each of 100 cars capacity; 300-ton steel mechani- 
cal coal handling plant, serving one engine track and the main 
line; two cinder conveyors; engine storage, standing and ap- 
proach tracks; repair tracks for 34 cars, with paint, carpenter 
and blacksmith shops; water and compressed air facilities; pens 
for watering and feeding stock in transit; mew track scale; 
moving freight house and relocation of main line; connecting 
and industrial tracks to accommodate situation of new yard. 
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AuGustTa SoUTHERN.—See Georgia & Florida. 


Boston & Matne.—Minority stockholders have prepared a plan 
of reorganization, which will provide for the issue of new 
preferred and common stock in exchange for outstanding pre- 
ferred and common stock, and new preferred stock in ex- 
change for outstanding stock of the leased lines. 


CanapdIAN Paciric.—It is understood that negotiations are going 
on between a group of New York bankers and representatives 
of the Canadian Pacific, discussing a plan under which th: 
Canadian Pacific would issue collateral trust bonds and sell 
them in the New York market, and would purchase its own 
securities, presumably held abroad, and deposit them under 
the mortgage securing these new bonds. 


Georgia & FLoripa.—On April 1 this company took over the 
Augusta Southern. The Georgia & Florida runs from 
Augusta, Ga., to Madison, 250 miles, and the Augusta Southern 
runs from Augusta, Ga., to Tennille, 83 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap.—This company has sold to a syndi- 
cate of bankers $60,000,000 general mortgage 414 per cent bonds 
of 1916-1965. The bonds are being offered to the public at 
9714, yielding 45g per cent interest on the investment. These 
bonds are legal investments for savings banks in New York 
and all New England states, and are free of Pennsylvania 
state tax. The general mortgage securing these bonds is a 
first mortgage on 402 miles of road, and a general mortgage 
subject to $159,147,390 prior lien bonds on 2,366 miles, which 
includes almost the entire railroad owned by the Pennsylvania. 


Pere Marouette.—The Williamsburg division of the Chicago & 
Northern Michigan, a branch of the Pere Marquette, has been 
sold at auction for $525,000 to WW. P. Phelps and Walter \V. 
Cox. 


PitrspurGH & West VirciniA.—Stockholders of this company, 
which is the successor to the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, 
have elected the following directors: W. H. Coverdale, chair- 
man; Haley Fiske, W. R. Nicholson, J. B. Dennis, Richard 
Sutro, Eugene V. R. Thayer, E. R. Tinker, James C. Chalin, 
A. M. Hall, Jr.; A. S. Wing, Arnold Scheuer and H. E. 
Farrell. 


WaBASH-PITTSBURGH TERMINAL.—See 


Virginia. 


Pittsburgh & West 


Raitway Loan 1n Prussia.—According to press despatches, 
the Budget Committee of the Prussian Diet has approved a plan 
for a railroad loan of 312,000,000 marks ($74,880,000). Of this 
amount 260,000,000 marks ($62,400,000) will be used for the pur- 
chase of rolling stock. 


BritisH RarLway CLosep as A War Measure.—The Solway 
Junction Railway, which is part of the Caledonian system con- 
necting Kirtlebridge with Abbey Junction, on the Silloth branch, 
and Brayton on the Maryport and Carlisle Railway, was tem- 
porarily closed on February 1 as a war measure —The Engineer, 
London. 


Tue Post Orrice Raiway.—Up to March 31, 1916, a total of 
£355,497 ($1,727,715) had been spent on the underground railway) 
which is being constructed in London for the conveyance ot 
mails. At that date the unexpended balance of the authorized 
expenditure on the undertaking was £744,503 ($3,618,285). —Rail- 
way Gazette, London. 


War Trarric In ENcLAND.—During the past year the Midland 
& South-Western Junction Railway has carried 12,007 officers, 
331,540 men, 25,131 horses, 1,891 vehicles loaded with guns, 1,087 
tons of baggage, and 366 ambulance trains. Since August, 1914, 
it has conveyed 30,477 officers, 961,835 men, 104,622 horses, 7,880 
vehicles loaded with guns, 3,392 cycles and motor cycles, 6,566 
tons of baggage, 3,924 special troop trains, and 674 ambulancs 
trains—The Engineer, London. 





